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Proper Size of Brood-Chamber—Swarm or 
Parent Colony for Honey ? 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


A subscriber to the American Bee Journal wishes me to 
tell through its columns how many standard Langstroth 
frames I would use in a hive, when working exclusively for 
com) honey; and also which will do best at producing comb 


honey, the prime swarm or the old colony, where but one | 


swarm is allowed from each old colony in the spring. As these 


| are reasonable questions, I will try to answer as best | can. 


Regarding the first, I would say that I would use just as 


| many standard Langstroth frames in the brood-chamber, when 
| working for comb honey, as the queen had occupied with 
| brood when the honey harvest commenced in earnest from clo- 


ver, basswood, or whatever else gave, in my locality, a suffl- 
cient flow of nectar so the bees could make a business of stor- 


| ing surplus honey, according as any one honey tree or plant 


abounded in the locality where I resided. For this reason I 


| would use a 10-frame Langstroth hive; that is, I would use a 
| hive that would hold 10 Langstroth frames, and have it so ar- 


rapged that I could reduce it to only a four-frame hive, should 


| I find any queen at the commencement of the honey harvest 


that would not keep more combs than that number occupied 
with brood; or a five, six, seven, eight, or nine frame hive, just 


| in accord with the prolificness of the queen. 


There are a very few queens which will fill LO Langstroth 
frame with brood, when they are laying at their best, hence 
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we wish a 10-frame hive for these queens; and as we do not 
know just which will have such a queen year after year, as 
queens chang? in prolificness so often, we had better make all 
our hives to hold 1U frames. Far more of our queens will 
keep only nine frames filled with brood, and for this reason 
we wish some way of reducing the 10-frame hive to a 9-frame, 
when it is required. When the hanging frameis used I know 
of no better way of doing this than by using an inch board, 
the same being a little smaller than the inside of the hive be- 
low the rabbets, and having a top-bar of a frame nailed to one 
side of it, so it will hang in the hive the same as a frame. 

When we find, at the beginning of the honey harvest, a 
queen capable of keeping only nine frames filled with brood, 
and we have 10-framesin the hive, take out the one the queen 
does not occupy, and slip in the prepared board to take the 
place of it. But, as a rule, we shall find by far the larger part 
of our queens will occupy only eight frames with brood, and in 
this case we will use one of the boards on each side of the hive, 
instead of both on one side, as this brings the top of the hive 
in better shape for the bees to work to the best advantage in 
the sections. 

A fewof our queens may not come up to this average as 
to prolificness, consequently we wish to reduce the size of the 
hive still further in such cases, and for this further reduction 
I prefer to use two frames spiked together, having %s lumber 
nailed on each side, thus making what is known as a ‘‘dum- 
my.” With these boards and dummies we can make the hive 
so it will suit the prolificness of any queen at the commence- 
ment of any honey harvest, and thus secure the best results in 
comb honey. 

If we allow the bees to make a start at storing honey of 
any amount in the brood-chamber, they will be loth to enter 
the sections, and instead of doing so they are apt to keep on 
storing in the brood-chamber, crowding the queen more and 
more in her brood space, till at the endof the season we 
will have very little honey in the sections and few bees in the 
hive for winter. If there isany onething which tends toward 
poor successin the production of section honey more than 
another, I believe the having much empty comb in the brood- 
chamber at the beginning of the honey harvest is the worst. 


Strive to have every queen do her level best at brood-rear- 
ing for a month or six weeks before the expected harvest, so 
that the maxinum number of bees shall come with the begin- 
ning of the harvest, then take away all comb unoccupied with 
brood, putting on the sections, and we are as near perfection, 
according to my views, as we are likely to get; and should the 
season be a good one, we shall have no cause to complain at 
the results secured. 

But I think I hear some one asking, ‘‘Why not kill all the 
unprolific queens we may happen to have, before the honey 
harvest ?” Should we do this, we shall throw the colony into 
an abnormal condition which will work against our securing 
as good results from that colony as we would have secured 
had we left the poor queen till the end of the harvest and then 
replaced her. By ‘‘ abnormal condition,” I mean this: 


If a young, prolific queen is given near or at the com- 
mencement of the honey harvest, she will not be content with 
the number of combs which the old one occupied, and if con- 
fined to these, swarming during the middle of the harvest will 
be the result, which would blight our prospect for honey of 
any amount from any colony which gets the swarming-fever 
at this time; and should we give this queen all the room she 
needed, say eight or nine frames, it would either resuJt in the 
crowding her down with honey, as spoken of above, or in their 
using the most of the honey brought in from the fields in feed- 
ing the large quantity of brood she would bring about, which 
brood would hatch so late that the bees from it would become 
consumers instead-of producers, and thus we would nearly or 
entirely lose the use of that colony during the season. 


In regard to which will produce the most comb honey, the 
swarm or the parent colony, that depends upon when the 
swarm issues. If it comes 10 days or more in advance of the 
harvest, and the old colony is not allowed to swarm again, 
with proper management the old colony will give the best re- 
sults. On the other hand, if the swarm comes at the com- 
mencement of, or during the harvest, then every advantage 
should be turned to the account of the swarm, for the old col- 
ony would do little more than to secure honey enough for 
winter under the best of management, while the swarm 
can be made to give good results by throwing the main force 
of bees to it. Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journal 
should be an agent for it, and get all others possible to sub- 





Ontario Foul Brood Inspector’s 1897 Report. 
BY WM. M’EVOY. 


During 1897 I visited bee-yards in the counties of Wel- 
land, Lincoln, Wentworth, Brant, Norfolk, Kent, Huron, 
Grey, Perth, Oxford, Waterloo, Cardwell, York, Ontario and 
Simcoe. I examfnued 66 apiaries, and found foul broodin 34 
of them. I found several of the largest and best apiaries in 
the Province very badly diseased through the bees robbing 
foul-broody colonies that had been brought from other parts of 
Ontario, and placed near them. Some of the owners of these 
fine apiaries had invested from $500 to $80U in bees, one 
man over $1,000, and to get their good apiaries badly dis- 
eased through foul-broody colonies being shiptinto their local- 
ities, was pretty hard to bear with, but I am satisfied that 
none of the parties that either bought or sold the diseased col- 
Onies that bad been shipt knew that they had foul brood at the 
time of sale. 


I also found many colonies very badly diseased through 
the owners using old combs that they got from parties that 
had lost all of their bees with foul brood. None of these men 
knew that the old combs were diseased, or were able to tell the 
stain-mark of old foul brood on the lower side of the cells. 
Comb foundation is a very safe and very valuable thing to use, 
and those that need combs should use plenty of it, and not rup 
any risk by using the old combs from apiaries where all the 
bees had died. 


When going through, examining every colony in a diseased 
apiary, I markt them according to the condition I found them 
in, putting one pencil cross on the front of one hive, two 
crosses on another, and three on all very bad ones. After we 
get through examining all the colonies, we know the true con- 
dition of things by the number of crosses on the front of the 
hives. Some of the colonies I advised to be doubled the same 
evening, and the combs made into wax, and when the work 
was done in the honey season I had considerable increase 
made from those least diseased, and, as a rule, ended the sea- 
son with more colonies than I began with, and all in grand 
condition. 

At our annual meeting that was heldin London, in 1892, 
I said that my method of curing diseased apiaries of foul brood 
would in the near future be followed by the bee-keepers of 
every land. Iam very much pleased to say that my method of 
treatment is not only followed by the bee-keepers of Canada 
and the United States, but is ‘‘all the go” in far-off Australia, 
and for this nice state of affairs I thank the editors of all the 
bee-periodicals. Everywhere that I went the past season to in- 
spect the apiaries, I found every bee-keeper pleased to have 
me examine his colonies, and for the very nice way that I was 
treated by every person I return to them my most heartfelt 
thanks. 

I burned two colonies in one apiary, two in another, two 
in a third place, and a quantity of diseased combs, and three 
in a fourth locality. The owners helpt to burn some of the 
diseased colonies, and the other bee-keepers were consenting 
to have the few worthless colonies burned. I am also pleased 
with the way all the other bee-keepers took hold, and cured 
their diseased colonies, that had foul broodin the summer. 


While examining their colonies to see if the bees had 
enough honey for winter, some people found things not right 
and I found it to be pure foul brood. I explained how to cure 
it in the most profitable way, and put everything in order. 

My time, carefare and livery-hire, was $525.90 

Ontario, Canada, Dec. 6, 1897. 


ss 


No. 4—Recollections of an. Old Bee-Keeper. 


BY DR. E. GALLUP. 
(Continued from page 36.) 


Now I propose to tell of things I learned from Mr. Well- 
hausen. His queen-cage was a hollow reed, or milkweed, 
about the size of my little finger. At one end he inserted a 
common plug, and at the other end he used a long, sharp plug 
of wood. In one side he cut out aslat nearly 3/16 of an 
inch wide, and nearly as long as the hollow. This was for 
the queen and workers to communicate through. When all 
was ready he would raise or tip up the hive, smoke back the 
bees, and stick the long, sharp plug right into the comb. For 
introducing, instead of the lower plug he would insert a piece 
of comb and honey, and then take a long, fine needle and 
pierce through the center of this comb, then the bees would 
cut all out, and liberate the queen on the most approved plan 
now used, only we use candy. 





See offers on page 11. 


scribe for it. 


For a queen-cell protector he used a short piece of reed 
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without the side slit, fit the cell into the top end so the point 
was only exposed, insert the sharpened plug, and insert the 
cage among the bees as above, and he had a perfect cell-pro- 
tector. He used them for hatching-nurseries also. Now, if I 
aw not mistaken Jewell Davis derived or received hints from 
me that enabled him to get up his queen-nursery; at all 
events, we corresponded on the subject, and he sent oneof his 
first ones to me. 

The old gentleman saved all his natural queen-cells in the 
above manner, and then his hive being small at the top, a very 
small quantity of bees would commence right, by giving them 
a queen or a protected queen-cell. He had his queens ferti- 
lized from those small nuclei. 

Then to build them up, he would draw out bees from any 
populous colony, hunt up the queéh and return her, sprinkle 
the bees well with diluted honey, shake them down in front of 
the nuclei, and the reinforcements would stay where he 
wanted them to. 

Now you can readily see where I obtained my ideas of 
rapid and safe increase. His hives and all hisappliances were 
primitive, but as effectual as the most approved appliances we 
have now, with the exception of the movable combs, honey 
extractor, etc. The fact is, I received my first real insight 
into successful box-hive bee-keeping from Mr. Wellhausen, 
even if I did not believe in the witches ! 

His method, or one of hig methods, of introducing queens 
was to drum out a sufficient quantity of bees, deprive them of 
their queen, sprinkle with diluted honey, and then liberate a 
queen among them, either a virgin or fertile one; hive them 
in an empty hive, and they have been accepted every time. I 
do not remember ever making a failure by introducing in 
the above manner. You understand they have neither comb 
nor broodof any description. Then if sprinkled and com- 
pletely gorged with sweets, there is every incentive for them 
to béhave themselves, and they do. 

By the way, the past summer I reared a fine batch of 
queen-cells, and made nuclei consisting of two frames of brood 
and the adhering bees, and inserted eight cells in the West 
queen-cell protector on the tenth day, and [ lost five out of 
the eight. Too much cool metal about the cell, which caused 
them to perish. With the milkweed cell-protector I could 
have saved every one. Our nights here are quite cool. I have 
lost some, where I introduced them in the center of strong 
colonies early in the season. I do not say that I lost them by 
bad handling of the cells, for I Do KNOW how to handle queen- 
cells. 

Bees did remarkably well in the prairie country in Wis- 
consin in an early day, but before I left all was under cultiva- 
tion, and the white clover had not gotten into the pas- 
tured land sufficiently to produce much, and the golden-rods 
were killed out pretty effectually, so that bee-keeping was not 
so profitable except in the vicinity of timber, and especially 
where the linden was abundant. 

About the time I had tried Mr. Wellhausen’s methods 
pretty effectually, I searched the book-stores, both at Fond 
du Lac and Milwaukee, for bee-literature, and found ‘* Quinby 
on Bee-Keeping,” and that was quite a help. Soon after a 
Langstroth agent began selling the Langstroth hive and 
rights, and that disgusted me pretty effectually. Don’t fly in 
a passion, and I will tell you the reason why. He introduced 
a 7-inch deep, 10-frame hive, and never gave any instructions 
about cellar-wintering, and the consequence was every colony 
put into them perisht in wintering, and any person of com- 
men sense (as I said) ought to know better. The frame was 
> but a trifle over 6 inches in depth. 
‘ When the agent came around to me and began to “ ex- 
platterate ” on the advantage of his hive, I gave him a grand 
blowing up, and plainly told him that bees could not winter 
in such a shallow hive, and gave my reasons why. I informed 
him that the principle was grand, but that he was bumbug- 
ging people out-of their money and their bees. 


Orange Co., Calif. 


Use of the “ Divider” in Producing Honey. 


BY 8. T. PETTIT. 


Believing it might be interesting to the readers of the 
American Bee Journal to know of the success the past season 
of my system of taking comb honey, I send a brief account. 

The fact is, the gratifying success attending the new way 
was simply a marvel to myself. My bees were very strong— 
they were all that could be desired, with few exceptions, when 
the flow began; and of course I neglected nothing, everything 
was done just at the right time and in the right way, accord- 
ing to my judgment, and the work went on nobly, the filling 
up and finishing satisfactory indeed, the quality and finishing 





up of the sections so far ahead of anything I could ever get 
under the old way. 


It would be gratifying to me, and profitable to all who try 
my way, if they would follow instructions carefully. This 
year I used a large numbes of dividers with %-inch holes, and 
they workt all right; no bulging of the combs and no burr- 
combs. The bees can just walk right through those %-inch 
holes leisurely and easily, and that is the way they move when 
building combs. Of course, the holes must be pretty close to- 
gether—there are 122 in each divider,as I make them now. 


flere is a point I must call attention to, that is, if it be 
necessary to use followers to fill up space, there must be no 
passage-ways for the bees outside the followers; the bees must 
be kept, aud obliged todo their coming, right against the 
divider. 

I have thought a good deal about it, and can hardly tell 
why I would like to have the space outside the divider, that 
is, the space between the divider ard super wall or follower, 
if one be used a little more than a guarter inch. Very likely 
you will say, ‘* Let well enough alone.” Good advice, I agree, 
but for all that I shall test the matter pretty largely, all being 
well, the next season, with a five-sixteenth inch space. 


Ontario, Canada. 


Leveling Down Unfinisht Sections. 


We received this question some time ago, which we re- 


ferred to the bee-keepers named for reply, and their answers 
follow : 


Mr. Epiror:—Two or three of the men replying on page 
734 (1897) say they would use unfinisht sections with cells 
full depth, providing they are clean and white, but the others 
all want them leveled down. According to some there is great 
advantage in using such sections, the bees being thereby 
saved time and labor. But I don’t want to spoil my sections 
by using too deep cells. On the other hand, I don’t want to 
lose any advantage by cutting down more than is necessary. 
Will you kindly ask Messrs. Doolittle and Larrabee to tell us 
why they would cut the cells down to inch in depth, provid- 
ing they are white and clean ? 

It would also help decide what to do if Messrs. Brown, 
Dibbern, Demaree and McEvoy would tell us why it is neces- 
sary to have the cells less than 44 inch in depth. 

LEARNER. 
MR. M’EVOY’S ANSWER. 
I get a finer quality of honey, and more fancy finisht sec- 
tions. Wa. McEvoy. 
Ontario, Canada. 


MR. BROWN’S ANSWER. 


In reply to ** Learner’s” inquiry for more light on Query 
No. 63, I would say that my experience with cells full depth, 
or deeper than half inch, gives a somewhat tougher comb of 
honey; that is, when said combs are kept over from one sea- 


son to another before being filled. Also, in my limited ex- 
perience it has seemed that the honey stored in sections hav- 
ing full-depth cells was not as thick and of as nice quality as 
the same honey in sections that the combs were reduced to 4 
to 3g inch in depth, or those built from foundation starters. 
Partially drawn combs are very good for ‘‘ bait sections ;” that 
is, to get a start made in the supers; but farther than this I 
should only class them as of no more value than full sheets of 
foundation of the weight of about 8 square feet to the pound. 
Volusia Co., Fla. A. F. Brown. 


e MR. DOOLITTLE’S ANSWER. 


As far as I know there is only one reason for the comb- 
leveler, and that is to get rid of the thick edges to the cells 
(which generally are of a dingy-colored wax), so that the bees 
will lengthen out the cells with new wax the next year, thus 
completing the combs so that they will look equal to those 
built out entirely new from the foundation. Comb honey sells 
from looks, and if the old com) which is carried over winter 
is allowed to remain full-depth cells, then the bees simply fill 
them with honey and use the heavy rim of old wax to cap the 
cells with, thus giving the huney a dingy or inferior look. The 
leveler is used to remedy this, and the less comb that is melted 
away, only that we may accomplish our purpose, the better. 
As I use sections whose combs are only 1% thick, it is neces- 
sary to level them down to about one inch to accomplish what 
I wish. If I used 2-inch sections then I should leave the 
combs after leviling about 144 inches. I think this will make 
the matter plain to ‘* Learner.” G. M. DooLirtTLe. 

Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
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MR. LARRABEE’S ANSWER. 


I have never had any very great experience with leveled- 
down combs, but have had quite an experience with unfinisht 
sections, and I find those that are about an inch in thickness 
the most desirable. 

The thickness of the comb in a 1%-inch section with sep- 
arators (which I always use) is about 1% inches. If the 
combs are leveled down to one inch, the bees are obliged to 
thicken the combs % of an inch, or lengthen out the cells 
3\.16 on each side; this is enough to cause white wax to be 
put on the ends of the cells and also capt white. If the combs 
are soiled in any way the stain will be covered up by the white 
caps. 

I do not think it necessary to cut the cells down any more 
than just enough to cause the bees to lengthen them a little. 
If they are cut down more, in my opinion it simply makes un- 
necessary work for the bees to draw them out again. 

If the cells are left full depth after extracting, they will 
not be capt as smooth nor as white as they would if cut down 
a little. 

I think this explains why I said the combs should be cut 
down to about one inch. W. G. LARRABEE. 

Addison Co., Vt. 


MR. DIBBERN’S ANSWER. 


Years agol always used unfinisht sections from one year 
to another, but invariably in handling over the finisht sections 
afterwards I could pick out all the sections having contained 
unfinisht comb, and they were always unsatisfactory. I tried 
extracting all the honey from such sections, and haying the 
bees clean them up, but the result when again completed by 
the bees was much the same. The combs would be rough, 
unsightly, and many combs would bulge off the capping, show- 
ing that the honey was souring. 

At one time, in my desperation, I advised bee-keepers to 
extract the honey from all unfinisht sections, cut out and melt 
up the comb, and make kindling woodof the sections. This 
policy, however, while overcoming my objections, lookt too 
much like a wasteful proceeding, and then, too, these sec- 
tions were so nice for ‘* baits.” 

Well, finally, I adopted the policy of destroying all sec- 
tions and combs that were much soiled by propolis, and clean- 
ing up new ones containing white comb, and cutting down the 
the cells with a thin, sharp knife, toabout 44 inchof the base. 
This workt very well, and the bees built readily in them, and 
the finisht comb was nice and smooth, and no tendency to the 
honey souring appeared. This convinced me that it was in the 
depth of the cells where the trouble lay. 

When Mr. Taylor brought out his comb-leveler I at once 
adopted it as a much handier and neater operation, and it has 
proven entirely satisfactory. C. H. DIBBERN. 

Rock Island Co., Ill. 


MR. DEMAREE’S ANSWER. 


The letter of ‘‘ Learner,” relating to the use of sections 
that have been brought over from the preceding year gives the 
writer the opportunity to answer the question referred to by 
‘* Learner” more fully than could be crowded into the limited 
space assigned to the ‘‘ Question-Box” of the American Bee 
Journal.” 

In the first place, I use all-fairly-preserved sections of the 
preceding year as a matter of economy. If such sections have 
been nicely kept over the winter, and properly managed, the 
quality of the honey will not disappoint the apiarist. Let it 
be remembered that climatic causes—state of the weather— 
during the time the honey is being stored by the bees in drawn- 
out, or partly-drawn combs, has much, if not everything, to do 
with the quality of the finisht sections. If the state of ,the 
weather is in every way favorable—in my locality—fully 
drawn combs will give first-class honey. But the uncertainty 
of the condition of the atmosphere in the general way makes 
it safer to level down the combs with a hot plate, and take 
no risk. 

Some may ask why it is that good, dense honey is taken 
with the extractor from fully drawn combs. We have only to 
answer that the conditions are decidedly not the same. Ina 
set of extracting-combs the bees instinctively spread out the 
honey in the (extracting) combs, and thereby aid in the evap- 
oration of the excess of water in the nectar; while in the sec- 
tion-cases the work is more concentrated, and the drawn-out 
combs are sometimes filled and sealed before the nectar is 
thoroughly seasoned. Before I began to thin down the combs, 
I sometimes in the same season had first-class honey and a 
poor quality of honey in full-depth combs—notwithstanding 
only a week or two intervened between the storing of the 
grades. The conditions of the weather made the difference in 


It is a fact worthy of notice here, that I have had the 
quality of honey injured by being stored too profusely in full- 
sized Langstroth frames when the weather was unpropitious. 
When you apply the uncapping-knife to a sealed somb, if 
the surface of the honey in the cells lies smooth and placid, 
all is well; but if sparkling, little, beadlike bubbles lie on the 
surface of the uncapt honey, you had better keep that honey 
to itself, as slight fermentation is present. 

Every well-informed apiarist ought to know his environ- 
ments best, and shape is course accordingly. 

After testing the matter, and finding that in some seasons 
I can get a good quality of honey by using the brought-out. 
sections just as the bees left them the year before, while in 
other seasons the quality of the honey is injured by slight fer- 
mentation, which produces pressure against the cappings and 
gives the water color, I now prefer the extra work to avoid 
all danger of loss, by thinning down the combs to 44 or &% inch. 
Shelby Co., Ky. se G. W. DEMAREE. 


Various Things anda Report for 1897. 
BY L. M. WILLIS. 


Fifty-two copies of the ‘‘ Old Reliable ” are worth the best 
dollar made, to any one interest in the pleasing pursuit of 
sweetness and health-giving products. No, this isn’t ‘ taffy,’” 
Mr. Editor, but just a plain statement of facts, which, if 
necessary, I can substantiate. Ihave been so absorbed of late 
in the writings of those so much better qualified than myself 
to tell of their honied experiences, that I came very near for- 
getting to pay for those droppings of wisdom and information, 
which have been, and will always be, of interest tome. For 
altho I have sold out and intend to quit the keeping of bees 
in this locality, it doesn’t matter, I shall want the paper’ just 
the same; and were I to take up millinery as a means of liveli- 
hood, if only for the pleasure of keeping in touch with the 
generous hearted and indefatigable old liners and promising 
recruits who so ably assist you in doing a noble work. And if 
perchance I should find myself transplanted to the peach or- 
chards of Michigan, or among the orange groves of California, 
you may be assured of my kindest regard for you and them. 


Our honey crop here was cut short by too much rain in 
the early part of the summer, for altho we had an abundance 
of clover blossoms, very little white honey was stored in the 
surplus boxes, and for nearly three weeks the sections were 
neglected almost entirely after being about half filled. Later 
we were favored with a flow of yellow honey with which the 
bees filled and capt the sections; and while this made us feel 
a little ‘‘downin the mouth,” we were obliged to admit that it 
was an improvement upon the previous state of affairs. 


Basswood was cut off by a late frost. My surplus 
amounted to about 1,700 pounds from 31 colonies, spring 
count, and increast to 50. My best colony filled six 24-pound 
supers, and eight Langstroth frames above the main hive. Of 
course they did not swarm. 

And now I’vea nut for that genial gentleman, Mr. C. P. 
Dadant, to crack for us. The colony just referred to is one of 
the first I bought eight years ago. It is in an 8-frame hive. The 
frames are eight iuches in depth, and 17% inches long. The 
hive contains but seven frames with V-top-bars. This colony 
has always carried off the honors in honey-producing; some 
seasons they have cast aswarm, but only one. These swarms 
do well, but not much better than others I had. The bees are 
3-banded, and the most docile of any I hadin the yard. The 
bottom of the hive they are in is nailed fast, so it can only be 
ventilated by raising the cover. Now, is it the bees or the 
hive ? 

I think the past summer was the banner summer for cross 
bees in this section. I never saw them so utterly depraved 
before. 

Taking my information from carefu) inquiry, I can report 
a falling off of about 50 per cent. in the honey crop from that. 
obtained last year, and the most of this is second and third 
grade goods, tho there is a decided improvement in the man- 
ner of preparing it for market. 

I was exceedingly pleased with Dr. Miller’s report of his 
grand crop of honey, and it’s all right, too; he deserves it, for 
the Doctor is a real nice man, even if he will tell people that 
he ‘‘don’t know” the answer to their questions—when he 
doesn’t. And then just think of all that sugar he fed his bees 
a couple of years ago for winter stores! His bees hadn’t for- 
gotten that. Clark Co., Wis. 


[Mr. Willis desired very much that the above article ap- 
pear before Jan. 1, but that was quite impossible, we regret 
to say. We have quite a good deal of valuable correspon- 





the quality of the honey. 


dence that has had to wait its turn.—Eprmor. |, 
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DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 
[Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. ] 








Placing Bees Near Line Fence. 


How near to the public highway, and how hear to another 
boundary line fencey by the laws of Illinois, can bees be kept ? 
Can one’s own bees be followed and hived on another’s land ? 

SUBSCRIBER. 


ANSWER.—By referring to the American Bee Journal for 
Dec. 23, 1897, page 810, you will find an answer to the 
same questions. 

A 


Ants in Hives. 


My bees were troubled with ants last summer. They got 
in under the super between the super and the hive. 
WISCONSIN. 


AnsweEr.—As a rule, ants in the North are not likely to 
do any material damage. Perhaps their chief object is to 
secure the heat of the hive for their nests. Bees will not 
suffer them in the hive, and the easiest way to be rid of them 
is to have no places to shelter them where a bee cannot also 


enter. 
De 


Wintering in a Bee-House. 


Last winter [ lost 51 per cent. of my bees. This winter 
I made a bee-house by digging 334 feetinto the ground and 
walling it up 434 feet, and covered it with straw and dirt. I 
keep some potatoes init. It does not freeze. It has double 
doors, and the temperature! keep at 40°. I put the bees in on 
2x6 inch scantling edgewise. I have 40 colonies in it, and 9 
out-doors in chaff hives. Ought I to take off the bottoms of 
the hives, or the tops, or both? I put them in about four 
weeks ago. Do you think my bees are all right ? 

IowA. 


ANSWER.—It seems that your bees ought to be pretty well 
off. Possibly 40° is not so well as 45°, but that’s not certain, 
as your thermometer may mark low. The true test is the 
quietness of the bees. That point of temperature that will 
come the nearest to making a dead stillness is the best. If 
you think it would be better to have it warmer, that can be 
accomplisht by banking up around the walls above ground 
with earth or straw. 

If the tops of the hives are close, and the entrance at the 
bottom not more than 12x, you will do well to give more 
ventilation. The easiest will probably be to have the bottom 
éntirely open and leave the top closed. 


I 


Eight Questions with Replies. 


1. Should I look inside of my hives to see how the bees 
are getting along in midwinter? Or should I leave them un- 
til spring and take the chances ? 

2. I have one hive of bees that is without any honey. I 
gave them sugar syrup. Is there any danger of it drying up 
so they cannot eat it ? 

3. Is there any danger of the bees smothering to death if 
I make the hive top air-tight, with a %{x2 inch entrance at 
the bottom ? 

4. Will thin foundation do for brood-frames when you 
have it on hand? . 

5. Will stiff paper do for separators ? 

6. Are separators necessary when you use starters or full 
sheets of foundation ? 

7. Do bee-keepers use separators when using large frames 
for extracted honey ? 

8. Will the bees work as well with the entrance at the 
side of the frames ? VIRGINIA. 


: ANSWERS.—1. Probably they’ll do better if you let them 
alone. 


2. You probably mean the syrup was fed in the fall. 
Generally there is no t-ouble about its grauulating ig the win- 





ter, and yet some cases have been reported where it turned 
back to sugar in the combs, even after tartaric acid had been 
used to prevent granulation. Butif it was fed early, and not 
too thick, you hardly need expect any trouble. 

8. Yes, there’s considerable danger. Better raise the 
whole hive at the front at least.a quarter of an inch, putting 
a block under each front corner, and then keep a sharp look- 
out that the entrance doesn’t become clogged with dead bees. 

4. Not very well. It will stretch and sag too much. By 
wiring close enough you might make it do. 

5. Hardly. Bees would tear itdown. Even a very thin 
wood separator will be gnawed more or less. 

6. I fill my sections full of foundation, and it would be 
hard to hire me to do without separators. If you don’t care 
to ship the honey, then it doesn’t matterso much. The sec- 
tions of honey will eat all righton your own table, if you use 
no separators. 

7. Very few do so, and probably none. 

8. Probably there is little difference. In Germany it is 
quite common to have the entrance at the side of the frames, 
which is called ** the warm system,” while the opposite or cold 
system is mostly used in this country. 


i 


One or Two Glasses in a Solar Wax-Extractor. 


In making a solar wax-extractor is it better to use two 
glasses with a space between, in the cover, instead of one 
glass ? MONTANA. 


ANSWER.—Only one glass is used. It is doubtful if a 
second glass would be any improvement. 


—> 
A Question About Bee-Stings. 


When a bee stings a human being severely, its sting is 
torn from it, and remains in the flesh of the person stung. 
Now, when one bee stings another, why is not its sting also 
torn from it ? Mass. 


ANSWER.—I wouldn’t like to speak with too much posi- 
tiveness on this question, but I think usually when one bee 
stings another the sting is thrust into one of the breathing 
holes from which it can be withdrawn without being torn from 
its owner. Occasionally, however, the sting enters one of the 
joints, and then the sting remains fast as when a person is 
stung. I think I have in more than one instance seen a bee 
with a sting sticking. in it, the sting having been torn from its 


owner. 
En --- 


Out-Apiaries, Bee-Houses, Etc. 


1. If out-apiaries are kept, how far should they be from 
the home-apiary ? 

2. How many colonies do you think likely to return the 
best results in a single apiary in Northern Illinois ? 

3 If colonies are kept at home in winter when should they 
be removed to the out-aplary in thespring, and when returned 
in the fall? 

4. Do you think it would be practicable to keep the colo- 
nies of an out-apiary in a bee-house and winter them in it ? 

5. Those who have reported on the bee-house, have noted 
bad results from the cool shade on the west side in the fore- 
noon and the east side in the afternoon. Do you think it would 
be practicable to make a long, narrow house with all the hives 


' facing south ? 


6. Could 50 or 60 colonies be kept in such a house with- 
out confusion, if it were painted in various colors and other- 
wise markt ? ‘* CHUCKLEHEAD.” 


ANSWERS.—1. If we accept that bees work to advantage 
as far as 14¢ or 2 miles from home, then an out-apiary should 
be at least three miles from the home aplary. 


2. That’s one of the very, very hard questions. I’ve been 
trying to get all the light possible upon it for years, and I con- 
fess I'm very much in the dark yet, with no brilliant prospect 
of ever seeing a great light in that direction. One year, where 
Jones lives, 30 colonies will overstock the locality, while in 
Smith’s locality 150 colonies will not crowd each other. The 
next year the conditions may be exactly reverst, and the year 
following each place will be alike overstockt with 50. There 
being no sort of regularity about it, how are you going to es- 
tablish any rule? There seems to be a more or less general 
idea that 100 colonies in an apiary cannot be far out of the 
way, but likely one reason for that is that 10U isaround num- 
ber. On the whole I’ve rather settled down to the opinion 
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that I don’t want to start the season with more than 80 colo- 
nies in each apiary in northern Illinois. Six hundred colonies 
have been kept in one apiary in California all right, but it may 
yet be an open question whether in a series of 10 years 3UU 
colonies might not give better results than 600 in that same 
lace. 

8. After being taken outof winter quarters they can’t be 
moved any too soon to the locality they are to occupy for the 
season. Asa rule, very early pasturage is none too plenty, 
and by moving part of your bees you are practically increas- 
ing the pasturage both of the ones moved and of the ones left 
at home. The later they are brought home in the fall the 
better, provided they have a good flight after moving and be- 
fore putting in the cellar. Perhaps the safe thing is to haul 
them home not later than the middle of October. After that 
time there is little chance for gathering, and if left much later 
they may lose their chance for a flight. Still, most years 
they’re safe for a flight as much as a month later. 

4. Some report success at it. 

5. Certainly, only it would cost more. But some report 
just as good success with hives facing some other direction. 


6. Probably there need be little trouble in that direction, 
but I’4 put more confidence in some other things than color, 
altho I think color helps. When you decide you will make 
something of the kind, ask further about it, and I’! be glad to 
give what help I can toward having colonies mark the right 


places. 
i 


Drones fron: Queen and Laying Worker. 


Are drones reared from drone-eggs laid by a queen in 
drone-cells the same size as drones from eggs laid by a laying 
worker in worker-cells ? Iowa. 


ANSWER.—A drone reared in a work-cellis smaller than 
one reared in a drone-cell, no matter whether the egg is laid 
by a worker ora queen. The reason seems to be that there 
is not room enough fora drone to grow to his full size in so 


small a cradle. 
i 


Sweet Clover—Sowing and Growing It. 


Weuld it be best to sow sweet clover along with oats in 
the spring, or wait until the oats are harvested? How much 
seed to the acre? Will it grow from the root like other clover, 
or will it kill it to cut it for hay ? Iowa. 


ANSWER.—Sow in spring, using rather less seed than you 
would of redclover. Better cover the seed deep, and let the 
soil be well packt. If you sow shallow, and the ground is 
loose, it may heave in the winter and every plant be killed. 
Remember it lives over only one winter, not blooming till the 
second year, after which it dies root and branch. You are 
not likely to hurt it by cutting first year, but some report that 
they have killed it the second year by cutting too low and 
then having a dry spell follow. Of course, cutting it late the 
second year can make no difference, for it will die the second 


winter anyhow. 
Sees Aintnah eee 


Higher or Lover Elevation for an Apiary. 


Does an apiary located on quite an elevation have as good 
a chance to secure a crup of honey as one that is located on 
rather low ground, with nearly all the pasturage on higher 
ground than the apiary ? Mine is located upon quite a high 
hill, and nearly all the nectar has to be carried uphill, some of 
it for two or three miles. It seems to methatI have to pay 
more attention to keeping up the strength of my colonies to 
get the same amount of honey that I would get on lower 
ground, as they seem to wear out faster. Would it be a good 
plan to remove them to lower gound? I get as much honey 
per colony as any one in this section of the State. How much 
difference is there per colony with the same wanagement be- 
tween the two localities with about the same amount of 
forage ? MAINE. 


ANSWER.—Your question is an interesting one, and in 
some cases an important one. Without an experimental 
knowledge on the subject, I should suppose that the matter of 
elevation must be a decided factor. Of course, comparing an 
elevated site with a lower one, if the pasturage is poor for a 
mile about the lower one, and good in the other case, it is not 
hard to decide that the elevated site should be the better, but 
no doubt your desire is to know the comparative merits of the 
two places, supposing the pasturage is the same. Unless 








there is some factor in the problem that I don’t see, it is 








simply a question as to the difference made by lifting the 
loads of nectar to a point so many feet higher. I doubt 
whether any definite answer can be given to your question 
farther than to say that there will be a difference in favor of 
the lower site. For I think it must be that the extra labor in- 
volved in carrying a load up a greater height must allow a bee 
to carry fewer loads in the course of its life. 

Now there’s very little satisfaction in an answer of that 
kind, but you see there’s very little in the way of data to base 
a fuller answer. For nothing is said aboutthe difference in 
elevation. A difference of a footin elevation would probably 
make no appreciable difference in results, while a difference 
of half a mile might make all the difference between failure 
and success. 

Even if exact figures were given as to difference in eleva- 
tion, I don’t know enough to say what difference there would 
be in results, and will gladly yield the floor to any one who 
can throw light upon the subject. Until you do know more 
about it, if it is at your option to choose between the two sites, 
why not divide your bees between the two places, and then 
you could have a better chance to know what was best for 
you? Of course it would not fully decide the question you 
ask, for you must remember there may be local differences 
that do not appear on the surface, making one site better or 
worse than the other, regardless of the matter of elevation. 
But the important question with you is to know which place 
would give you best results, and that you ‘would have some 
chance of learning by keeping bees in the two places at the 
same time. 

After you’ve considered all other points, don’t forget that 
as you already get as much honey as others in your section, it 
may not be wise to be in too much of a hurry as to making a 
change. 

LT 


Why Do Absconding Swarms Fly West? 


In my locality absconding swarms nearly always go west. 
It is a very rare thing to see them do otherwise. I wish to 
know why they do so. W. VA. 


ANSWER —I don’t know why it is, unless it results from 
the persistent repetition of Horace Greeley’s advice. Possibly 
timber to the west of you may be nearer or more suitable. 
And yet it seems to me that others have reported that swarms 
almost invariably went west where there seemed no reason for 
it in the surroundings. I give it up, and leave the question 
open for any one who has the right answer. 


ee eee 


Alfalfa—How to Grow It? 


I see much said about alfalfa clover as a bee-plant. When 
and how should it be sown? Should it be sown with some 
other grain or grass? How much seed to the acre should be 
sown ? TENNESSEE. 


ANSWER.—In its favorite haunts in the West, alfalfa is 
one of the finest honey-plants, but in other places, even if suc- 
cess is obtained in getting it to grow, I don’t remember seeing 
any reports that bees paid much attention toit. So it will be 
well for you to attempt it on only a small scale until you see 
whether it will be worth while. Giveit the same treatment 


as to sowing that is successful with red clover in your vicinity. 
The hardest part is to get it through the first year. 









































Korean Bee-Keepers, says L. Lionville in L’Apiculteur, 
call the queen the ‘* king,” or rather the ‘‘ general,” and the 
drones ‘‘females” or else ‘‘ soldiers.” They don’t harvest the 
honey till the last of November, as they say it won’t keep. 


Hornets and Wasps.—W. F. Reid, in the British Bee 
Journal, says he has been making acareful study of hornets, 
and has come to the conclusion that instead of being an enemy 
to bee-keepers they should be considered as a friend and 
cherisht accordingly. Several hundred hornets were caught 


and their prey examined, and in only a single case was a bee 
Toward the close of the season at 


found to be the victim. 
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least 80 per cent. of their victims were wasps which are gen- 
erally considered jn Eogland as deadly foes of bees. And now 
comes ‘*‘ The Bee-Master” to say a good word for the wasps. 
It says if people only knew the benefit wasps are, they would 
never kill one; that a good wasp-year is a good honey-year, 
and that wasps do more than bees to help the fruit crop. 


The Plain Section, says F. A. Gemmill in Gleanings, 
needs very careful handling on the part of the retailer, so as 
not to stick his clumsy fingers into the surface of the comb 
when removing sections from the shipping-crate, causing them 
to bleed, etc. 








The French Section.— While there is some talk in this 
country of a section higher than 444 inches, Revue Interna- 
tionale mentions the ‘* French section” advocated by it some 
years ago, measuring 5¢x43¢x2, and weighing when filled a 
little more than a pound. 





Spoiling the Market.—E. T. Abbott thinks it isn’t the 
farmer with his poor honey and low prices—rather the poor 
honey helps to sell the better by its contrast—but the mixer 
with his adulterated goods put up in attractive form, and the 
producer who ships to a glutted city market and then cuts the 
price.—Gleanings. 


The Capacity of Brood-Chamber, says abbe J. B. Voir- 
not in L’Apiculteur, should be in a box-hive 40 liters (2,439 
cu. in.), and in a frame hive 50 liters (3,049 cu. in.). Quinby, 
in his day, put the capacity of a box-hive at 2,000 inches. A 
hive with 11 Langstroth frames would be about Voirnot’s 
standard for a movable-comb hive. 


Foul Brood Finishes an Apiary in 3 Yoars from the 
time it is first introduced if left entirely to itself, according to 
the experience of R.C. Aikin. He tells of a well-read bee- 
keeper in whose apiary he lately found foul brood that had 
been present, he thought, for two years. He allowed his bees 
to swarm, and never opened a brood-chamber. A case of too 
little handling of bees.—Gleanings, page 8. 


Honey-Vinegar.—Lefebvre-Duchange relates in L’Api- 
culteur that after extracting he soakt the extracted combs 24 
hours in a tub of water, then upon extracting them got a dilu- 
tion of honey of 6 ounces to a quart of water. One who had 
no other use for his time might find this a good way to make 
vinegar. In rare cases it might be a good plan to clean the 
combs in this way where not convenient to have the bees do it. 





Tin Packages for Honey Safe.—Some discussion has 
occurred in the British Bee Journal as to whether tin pack- 
eges would damage honey. Otto Henner, President of the 
Society of Analysts, examined a large variety of articles put 
upintin. Very acid fruits corrode the tin; in animal foods 
(sardines, salmon, etc.) only a trace of tin was to be found, 
and only the slightest trace in honey. He considers it very 
foolish to arouse any fears in this regard. 





Rearing Queens.—"If the ‘South African Deacon,’ as 
Mr. Edwin Bevins calls him, will fill a 10-frame hive with 
combs of brood, place it over a prosperous colony with an ex- 
cluder between, and 11 days later remove all cells in the 
upper story and shake all bees from the bottom body into it, 
placing the latter with queen elsewhere, he will have bees in 
the right condition to accept, start or build cells, and the 
brood or prepared cups should be given as soon as the bees 
show the queenless sign.”—W. H. Pridgen, in Southland 
Queen. 





Three Side-Cut Sections.—In the British Bee Journal 
there seems to be much discussion with regard to sections 
split in twoon top and two sides, some controversy as to the 
invention, and mention of a patent. The section is folded and 
lockt, then pulled apart sufficiently to admit the foundation, 
after which the parts are tightly prest together, and the foun- 
dation holds them together. Simmins’ plan is to have a sheet 
of foundation long enough to fill three or four sections, and 
after the sections are put together the foundation is cut apart. 
Sladen’s V-slit section has, as its name implies, a V groove 
running lengthwise, cutting nearly or quite through the sec- 
tion, the V groove being the same as the familiar one cut 
crosswise in the one-piece sections. These sections have been 
used more or less for more than ten years in England, but 
have not seemed to waken very general interest until lately. 
Possibly one reason for the interest in this matter in England, 








and the lack of interest in this country, is the fact that little 
is known comparatively in Eugland of the different machines, 
Parker, Daisy, etc., for putting foundation in sections. In 
that excellent work by Mr. Cowan, the ‘* British Bee-Keepers’ 
Guide-Book,” even as late as the 18¥6 edition, no mention is 
made of any of these foundation fasteners. An Englishman 
would probably ask whether Americans knew nothing of other 
waysof fastening foundation that they should use the machines 
they do, and an American would wonder how Englishmen can 
putter as they do and not adopt a heated-plane fastener. 





Temperature for Brood-Rearing.—In a normal colony, 
with brood-rearing going on, Doolittle says 92° is the lowest 
he found in the brood-nest when the air was down to freezing 
outside. When the mercury stood at YO° in the shade, the 
brood-nest was 94°, and it never went above 98° in the brood- 
nest, even when it was a little higher than that outside. So 
he cuncludes the bees have the ability to raise or lower the 
temperature, keepingit from 92°to 98°. And it seems they 
have the ability to raise Doolittle’s temperature tremendously, 
for after working with bees nearly 30 years, as he relates 
in American Bee Keeper, his bee-fever is now at white heat. 


The Winter Consumption of two colonies in a twin hive 
with partitions, according to Devauchelle, in L’Apiculteur, is 
6% to 7 kilograms (about 14 to 15 pounds), while a single 
colony consumes 5 to 6 kilograms (11 to 13 pounds). That 
agrees with the generally received opinion thata strong colony 
consumes less according to its weight than a weakone. Ac- 
cording to Devauchelle’s figures, a colony twice as large as 
one that consumes 12 pounds, instead of consuming 1OO per 
cent. more, will consume only about 23 per cent. more. 
Hence ecouomy of stores in uniting two weak colonies in the 
fall rather than to wait till spring. 


Bright Yellow Beeswax is secured by the following 
method, says Edward Ochsner in the Review: 


**The materia] for such wax comes only from white comb, 
cappings and burr-combs, and these are always kept separate 
frum the old, dark brood-combs. To render the wax I heata 
boiler half full of water, then putin the cappings and burr- 
combs until the boiler is % full, and keep a slow fire until all 
the wax is dissolved, when the boileris set off. Just before 
the wax is too cool it is dipt off, care being taken to get no 
water, and strained through cheese-cloth into tin or earthen 
vessels that have been moistened with honey or water.” 





Prevention of Swarming,—G. M. Doolittle gives in 
Gleanings a plan that he thinks well worthy of trial, as ina 
single season’s experience the plan has proved entirely suc- 
cessful with him. First, as many queen-cages as necessary, 
4x%x made of wire-cloth with a wooden plug \ inch long 
in each end, tacking fast the plug atone end. When swarm- 
ing-time comes, say a week or ten days before honey harvest, 
cage the queen and lay the cage on top of a bottom-bar four 
or five inches from the entrance, cutting away enough comb, 
if necessary, for that purpose. Wait , LO, or 11 days, at 
your convenience, then make sure to destroy all queen-cells, 
remove the stopper from the queen-cage and replace it with a 
stopper two inches long having a *% hole bored lengthwise 
filled with fresh queen-candy. That’s all you do. The bees 
do the rest, and will not swarm unless the honey-flow con- 
tinues more than four weeks. 


The Plain Section, which is the better name (certainly 
the plainer name) for the no-bee-way section, is one of the 
things L. A. Aspinwall bas been working with for some time, 
as he relates in the Review. Instead of the fence separator, 
he uses a tin separator with openings cut so as to allow ready 
passage from one section to another throughout the entire 
length of the uprigbt pieces or sides of the sections. 

He uses a super of peculiar construction, a sort of knock- 
down affair, that is held together by rods or bolts with screw 
and nut, allowing expansion, so that 20 sections may be used 
in a super, and as easily 24, 28, 32 or 36. : 

The plain sections, he claims, cost about 2O per cent. less 
than the old style. They look better, and will bring a better 
price, especially as the consumer buys 1/9 less wood in the 
plain than in the old-style section. A saving of 2O per cent. 
is made in shipping-cases. The plain section admits of being 
cleaned by machinery. 

Mr. Aspinwall is especially enthusiastic as to the beauty 
of the finisht product as secured with his supers and separa- 
tors, his honey bringing the highest price in spite of the ruin- 
ous prices at which honey is sold right beside it by farmer 
bee-keepers. 
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The Langstroth Monument Fund,.—It has 
been a long time since we have had much to say in regard to 
this undertaing in honor of the lamented Langstroth. But 
Editor E. R. Root (who has had some correspondence with 
Mrs. Anna L. Cowan, the daughter of Father Langstroth) 
suggests that boe-keepers at once raise the fund to at least 
$75. He reports that in all, so far, $60 has been contributed. 
If we mistake not, nearly half of that amount came from bee- 
keepers in foreign lands. Now we think that at least a total 
of $100 should be raised, and that it can be done before 
March 1, if each bee-keeper at all interested will send in his 
contribution during February. Why not do it ? 

Send to us, if you prefer, what you feel like giving, and 
we will report it in these columns; also on March 1 we will 
forward allin our hands to Editor Root, who will put it in 
with what he has received, and forward all to Mrs. Cowan, to 
be usedin the purchase and erection of a monument which 
shall serve to mark the resting place of the body of Rev. L. 
L. Langstroth—the bee-keepers’ loving friend and greatest 
benefactor. 

Now let the contributions come in lively from this time 
until March 1. Don’t delay because you can’t give largely. 
Give just what you feel you can. 

. a 

Trans-Mississippi Exposition Notes.—0n 
the first page of this number we show a fine view of the 
Trans-Mississippi and International Exposition as it will ap- 








pear when it opens, June 1, 1898. It is through the kind- 
ness of the Department of Publicity and Promotion that we 
have the illustration to show to our readers. Mr. Edward 
Rosewater, editor of the Omaha Bee, is the chief of that 
department. 

The Bureau of Bee-Industries isin the good hands of 
Hon. E. Whitcomb, of Friend, Nebr.—the tireless worker in 
behalf of American beedom. He suggests that bee-keepers 
and supply dealers who contemplate taking space in his de- 
partment should not forget the advertising facilities offered 
them through making displays in that section of the great 
Exposition. In addition to the space accorded exhibitors, the 
Exposition will furnish each exhibitor ordinary light, ordinary 
guards, 20 words each in 100,000 official catalogs free of 
charge, and all expense pertaining to the jury of awards. 
These items alone will cover every cent received by the man- 
agement for space received by exhibitors. 

Rev. Emerson T. Abbott, of Missouri, a State Commis- 
sioner, has been appointed on the committee of his commis- 
sion on horticulture, etc. We may reasonably expect some 
good displays from that State. 

Mr. R. C. Aikin, President, and Secretary F. Rauchfuss, 
of the Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ Association, are making a 
determined effort to have that State properly represented in 
the Bureau of Bee-Industries. 

Mr. Pollock, Secretary of the Wisconsin Commission, 
visited Omaha the second week of this month, so we will likely 
hear from Wisconsin in the near future. 


—— oe Oa 


Wisconsin Convention.—The 14th annua! meet- 
ing of the Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held Feb. 2 and 3, 1898, in the Dairy and Food Rooms of the 
Capitol Building at Madison. Many prominent bee-keepers 
have promist to be present, and also with a grand display of 
bee-supplies. Important subjects pertaining to present 
methods of bee-keeping and marketing of honey wiil be dis- 
cust; also as to what shall be done to make the Wisconsin 
honey display a credit to that State at the International Expo- 
sition to be held in Omaha from June 1 to Nov. 1, 18Y¥8. The 
State Bee-Inspector’s report, and the free for all question-box 
with answers and discussions will pay any Wisconsin bee- 
keeper to attend and take part. All are invited to attend, of 
course. Mr. N. E. France, of Platteville, Wis., is the Secre- 
tary. Address him for further particulars if desired. 

inciiseaiimpiiliaalia tilda cinta 

California Favors Amalgamation.—We learn 
that at the recent annual meeting of the California State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, held Jan. 10 and 11, the subject of the 
old and the new Bee-Keepers’ Union was taken up for discus- 
sion, and the result was the passage of the following resolu- 
tions, there being 43 votes in favor, and no opposition : 

Resolved, That the new Union should absorb the old. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to inform the 
respective managers of the Unions of this action. 

We think that extended comment on the foregoing is 
hardly necessary, as itis so evidently wise an action that it 
must commend itself to bee-keepers of all sections of the coun- 
try. And coming from California, where is located such a 
large proportion of the membership of the old Union, it seems 
to us it can scarcely fail to have great weight in bringing 
about a speedy uniting of the two Unions. We trust it may, 
and that thereafter there may be a bending of every energy 
on the part of all to build up an organization that shall do 
even grander work than has the old Union, if that be possible. 

as 


The New Union’s Amended Constitution. 
—In the Bee Journal for Oct. 14, 1897, page 649, we 
printed six amendments that were approved by the Buffalo 
convention, and which were submitted to a vote of the} mem- 
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bership of the New Union in December—last month. We are 
informed by General Manager Secor that there were 108 
votes cast on the amendments, and as the highest number of 
unfavorable votes cast on any one of the six amendments was 
only 8, all were practically carried unanimously. 

That our readers may see just what the United States 
Bee-Keepers’ Union stands for, and upon what plan it is or- 
ganized, we follow this paragraph with the Constitution as 
amended, trusting it may now meet with such favor at the 
hands of bee-keepers everywhere that they will rally to its 
loyal support, and thus generally unite in an attempt to carry 
out all its objects—every one of which isin the interest of bee- 
keepers everywhere: 


Constitution of the United States Bee-Keepers’ 
Union. 


ARTICLE I.—NaAmeg. 


This organization shall be known as the United States 
Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


ARTICLE II.—Osysects. 


Its objects shall be to promote and protect the interests of 
its members ; to defend them in their lawful rights; to enforce 
laws against the adulteration of honey; to prosecute dis- 
honest honey commission-men; and to advance the pursuit of 
bee-culture in general. 


ARTICLE III.—MeEmBERSHIP. 


Sec. 1.—Any person who is in accord with the purpose 
and aim of this Union, and will work in harmony with the 
same, may become a member by the payment of one dollar 
annually to the General Manager or Secretary; and said 
membership shall expire at the end of one year from the time 
of said payment, except as provided in Section 8 of Article 
VI of this Constitution. 


ARTICLE IV.—Orricers. 


Src. 1.—The officers of this Union shall be a President, a 
Vice-President, a Secretary and a Board of Directors which shal] 
consist of a General Manager and six Directors, whose term 
of office shall be for three years, or until their successors are 
elected and qualified, except that the term of office of the two 
Directors having received the smallest number of votes at the 
time of voting for Directors in December, 1897, shall expire 
Dec. 31, 1898; and the term of office of the two Directors 
having received the largest number of votes at the said time 
of voting shall expire Dec. 31, 1899; and that the term of 
office of the two Directors having received the largest number 
of votes at the said time of voting shall expire Dec. 31, 1900. 

Sec. 2.—The Board of Directors shall choose their own 
chairman. 

ARTICLE V.—ELECTION oF OFFICERS. 


Sec. 1.—The President, Vice-President, and Secretary 
shall be elected by ballot by a majority of the members pres- 
ent at each annual meeting of the Union, and shall constitute 
the Executive Committee. 

Src. 2.—The General Manager and the Board of Direc- 
tors to succeed the two whose term of office expires each year, 
shall be elected by ballot during the month of December of 
each year by a majority vote of the members voting; and the 
Board of Directors shall prescribe how all votes of the mem- 
bers shall be taken. 


ARTICLE VI.—DutTIEs oF OFFICERS. 


Sec. 1.—President—lIt shall be the duty of the President 
to preside at the annual meeting of the Union; and to per- 
form such other duties as may devolve upon the presiding 
officer. 

Src. 2.—Vice-President—In the absence of the President 
the Vice-President shall perform the duties of President. 


Sec. 3.—Secretary—It shall be the duty of the Secretary 
to keep a record of the proceedings of the annual meeting; to 
receive membership fees; to furnish the General Manager 
with the names and postoffice address of those who become 
members whenever requested of him; to make a report at the 
annual meeting of the Union, and, whenever requested to do 
so by the Board of Directors, of all moneys received and paid 
out by him since the last annual meeting; to pay to the 
Treasurer of the Union all moneys left in his hands after 
paying the expenses of the annual meeting; and to perform 
such other duties as may be required of him by the Union; 
and he shall receive such sum for his services, not exceeding 
$25, as may be granted by the Board of Directors. 








Src. 4.—General Manager—The General Manager shall 
be Secretary of the Board of Directors, and shall keep a list 
of the names of members with their postoffice address; receive 
membership fees, and be Treasurer of this Union. He shall 
give a bond in such amount, and with such conditions, as may 
be required and approved by the Board of Directors, for the 
faithful performance of his duties, and perform such other ser- 
vices as may be required of him by the Board of Directors, or 
by this Constitution. 

Src. 5.—At the time of sending the ballots to the mem- 
bers for the annual election, he shall also send to each mem- 
ber a list of the names of all members, and an itemized state- 
ment of all receipts and expenditures of the funds of the 
Union by the Board of Directors, and a report of the work 
done by said Board of Directors. 

Sec. 6.—The Board of Directors shall pay the General 
Manager such sum for his services as said Board may deem 
proper, but not to exceed 20 per cent. of the receipts of the 
Union. Said Board shall meet at such time and place as it 
may decide upon. 

Sec. 7.—Board of Directors—The Board of Directors shall 
determine what course shall be taken by the Union upon 
any matter presented to it for consideration, that does not 
conflict with this Constitution; and cause such extra, but 
equal, assessments to be made on each member as may be- 
come necessary, giving the reason to each member why such 
assessment is required ; provided that not more than one as- 
sessment shall be made in any one year, and not to an amount 
exceeding the annual membership fee, without a majority vote 
of all the members of the Union. 

Sec. 8.—Any member refusing, or neglecting, to pay said 
assessment as required by the Board of Directors shall forfeit 
his membership, and his right to become a member of the 
Union for one year after said assessment becomes due. 


ARTICLE VII.—Fwunps. 


Sec. 1.—The funds of this Union may be used forany pur- 
pose that the Board of Directors may consider for the interest 
of its members, and for the advancement of the pursuit of 
bee-culture. 

ARTICLE VIII.—VACANCIES. 


Any vacancy occurring in the Board of Directors may be 
filled by the Executive Committee ; and any vacancy occurring 
in the Executive Committee shall be filled by the Board of 
Directors. 

ARTICLE IX.—MEETINGS. 


This Union shall hold annual meetings at such time and 
place as shall be agreed upon by the Executive Committee, 
who shall give atleast 60 days’ notice in the bee-periodicals, 
of the time and place of meeting. 


ARTICLE X.—AMENDMENTS. 


This Constitution may be amended bya majority vote of 
all the members, provided notice of said amendment has been 
given ata previous annua! meeting. 























Mr. P. H. Etwoop, we learn through Gleanings for Jan. 
15, *‘lost, the day after Thanksgiving, the light of their 
household, a bright little boy of three years.” 





Mr. ALEx. SCHROEDER, of Austria, Europe, writing us 
Jan. 3, 18Y8. said: 

‘*Up to this we have had hardly any winter. 
will continue so all the time.” 


I hope it 


_ 


Mr. Tuomas G. NEwMAN, the General Manager of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union, has removed from 2006 Market 
street to 142Y Market St., San Francisco, Calif. His corres- 
pondents will please notice this change from 2096 to 1429. 
It brings his office several blocks nearer the business center of 
the city than before. 





Mr. L. KREUTZINGER, of this (Cook) county, has just en- 
gaged Mr. J.T. Hammersmark as manager of his apiaries 
for the coming season. 


Mr. Kreutzinger also has an apiary in 
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Pasadena, Calif., with some one thereto look afterit. Mr. 
Hammersmark spent one season with E. France & Son, the 
great extracted honey producers of Wisconsin; and also one 
season with W. D. Wright, a comb honey producerin New 
York State. Hence Mr. H. ought to be fully able to run Mr. 
K.’s apiaries successfully. 

Mr. Kreutzinger, when sending us the foregoing informa- 
tion Jan. 15, also added: 

‘‘ When passing on the north side of Madison St., Chicago, 
east of Fifth Ave., yesterday, I found some one in front of the 
store piling up comb honey, and selling two sections for 15 
cents. So you see your reference, on page 24, to some bee- 
keepers around Chicago, and complaints, appear justified.” 





Mr. W. J. CULLINAN, of Quincy, II]., after an invalidism 
of years, past away last week. He was a brother-in-law of 
Hon. J. M. Hambaugh, of California. Mr. Cullinan left a 
well-appointed apiary of 40 colonies of bees. He has for years 
been a reader of the American Bee Journal, and frequently 
contributed to its columns in years gone by. Our sympathy 
goes out to the bereaved wife and relatives. 


Mr. H. C. MippLETON, DeKalb Co., Mo., when renewing 
his subscription for 1898, said: 





‘*T am more than pleased with each year’s} work on the 
American Bee Journal. Let us ever fightsadulteration to the 


end, and the victory will be won.” 














Report of the Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Con- 
vention, Held in Chicago, Nov. 10 and 
11, 1897. 


REPORTED BY A SPECIAL BEE JOURNAL®SOREPORTER. 





(Continued from page 38.) 
FIRST DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


A committee, of which Mr. Stone was chairman, appointed 
in the forenoon, then reported on constitution. On motion 
the report was received and the committee discharged. 

The constitution, as prepared, was then read by Secretary 
York, and adopted, section by section. It reads as follows: 


CONSTITUTION OF NORTHWESTERN BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Art. I, NAmE.—This organization shall be known as the 
Northwestern Kee-Keepers’ Association. 

ArT. II, OpJEcTS.—Its objects shall be to promote and 
protect the interests of its members. 

Art. III, MEMBERSHIP.—Any person interested in tees 
may become a member upon payment of a membership fee of 
5O cents annually to the Secretary-Treasnrer. 

Art. IV, OrFiceRs.—Sec. 1. The officers of this Associa- 
tion shall be a President, Vice-President, and Secretary- 
Treasurer, who shall form the Executive Committee. Sxc. 2. 
All Presidents of the State associations represented shall be 
Honorary Vice-Presidents of this Association. Src. 3. The 
term of office of all officers shall be for one year, or until their 
successors are elected and qualified. 


ArT. V, ELECTION OF OFFICERS.—SEC. 1. The election of 
officers shall be by ballot, at the annual meeting, and a 
majority of votes cast shall elect. Src. 2. Vacancies in office 
shall be filled by the Executive Committee. 

Art. VI, DutTiks or Orricers.—The officers shall per- 
form all such duties as usually devolve upon similar officers 


in other organizations. Any other questions shall be decided 
accotding to ‘* Robert’s Rules of Order.” 


Art. VII, PLACE AND TimME OF MEETING.—The place of 
meeting shall be in Chicago, at such time as shall be deter- 
mined by the Executive Committee, notice of which shall be 
given to each member, and publisht in the bee-papers. 

ArT. VIII, AMENDMENTS.—This Constitution may be 
amended by a two-third vote of the membership in attendance 
at any annual meeting, provided that notice of such proposed 





amending be mailed to the members by the Secretary not less 
than 3O days before the annual meeting. 





Dr. C. C. Miller was then elected President of the revived 
Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Association ; Hon. E. Whitcomb, 
Vice-President; and George W. York, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Invitations from Omaha, to hold next year’s meeting there, 
were then read. 

CHEAPEST AND BEST WAY TO REAR QUEENS. 


Mr. Rohrs—What is the cheapest and best way to rear 
queens ? 

Mr. Schrier—If a man only wants a few he would better 
buy them. He can get them cheaper of a specialist in queen- 
rearing. 

Mr. Thompson—In rearing queens there is a great differ- 
ence in the size of the queen-cells. I would like to know how 
many here produce good queens from small cells, or from the 
biggest they have ? 

Mr. Baxter—It depends upon whether he means the in- 
side or outside. I have had some of the very best queens pro- 
duced from what you would think was no cell at all, but when 
you come to examine the inside it was just as big as in larger 
looking cells. If the inside is large enough for the purpose, it 
is sufficient. 

Pres. Miller—Another question may come in along with 
that: Asa rule, will those cells that are large inside be 
larger than common outside? 

Mr. Baxter—I would answer no to that. 

Pres. Miller—If you are selecting cells, and you have a 
number in the hive, will you look for one that has a large out- 
side, or would you consider that at all ? 

Mr. Stone—I always do. If it doesn’t have a large out- 
side it is possible for it to have a very small inside. 

Mr. Baxter—That depends upon the way the cell is built. 
If the bottom of the comb projects, the result is it is very 
large outside. It makes a big difference where it is placed. 

Mr. Thompson—The larva is hatcht in the bottom of the 
cell proper, where it is built out, and then they build it out 
after the larvahas hatcht. How comesthat? Does the larva 
craw! out of the cell proper, or does it stay in ? 

Mr. Baxter—The larva is always at the bottom of the 
cell, anyway. 

Pres. Miller—Let me see if this is what will agree with 
your experience: Isn’t it true that you will sometimes find in 
a comb a cell which hardly projects from the surface? Unless 
you have been careful you hardly notice it at all as a queen- 
cell; but out of that cell will come just as good a queen as 
you get from your largest cells. That sometimes happens. 
But that is because the bees have been forced into that, not 
left to their own devices. 

Mr. Thompson—Do you call the bigger queen the better 
queen ? 

Pres. Miller—-No, no. I would have a medium-sized 
queen ; but as a rule the larger cells will have the better 
queens. 

Mr. Thompson—TIf it is the quantity of the food that pro- 
duces a good queen in a large cell, then there cannot beso 
much food in a small cell, and consequently they will not be 
so good. 

A Member—I have often noticed, after a queen has 
hatcht, that there was an abundance of royal jelly at the bot- 
tom of tbe cell left that was not utilized, and [ think it is, no 
matter what size of cell it is, as long as that larva had a suffi- 
cient quantity of royal jelly to develop it. The size of the cell 
will not make any difference in the queen. 

Mr. Wheeler—I have found this to be true, that a cell 
that hangs at the bottom of the comb, and hangs under, is 
quite apt to have a dead bee in it, for some reason or other. 
When I pinch it I very often find that queen dead ; but I very 
seldom find a queen dead that is reared in a comb, imbedded— 
hanging down but imbedded in the comb along with other 
brood. They are almost always very lively and strong when 
they are hatching. I very often pinch them out just when 
they are hatching. 

Pres. Miller—Will you tell us why that is, Mr. Wheeler ? 

Mr. Wheeler—I think that one reason is that where they 
extend down below the cluster they are apt to be exposed to 
chilly winds and such things; but where they are right in the 
brood and imbedded in it alongside of it—lI prefer to have a 
cell of that kind rather than one that hangs below the frame. 

Mr. Rohrs—My experience with rearing queens has been 
just the same. Itis that from the bottom of the brood-frame 


we very often find dead queens, but those on top are better, 
and I coincide in that with Mr. Wheeler, that I think they are 
kept better warmed through, and a more regular tempera- 
ture than at the bottom. 

|Cuntinued 1 ext week.] 
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Bees Did Very Well. 


My bees did very well the past season, 
having received 500 pounds from 17 colo- 
nies. GEo. BISCHOFF. 

Des Moines Co., Iowa, Dec. 24. 








Bees a Failure—Prospects Not Good. 


Bees have been a complete failure here 
the past season, and prospects are not very 
good for next season. B. VOLKERING. 

Polk Co., Wis., Jan. 4. 





Bee Journal a Great Help. 


I am more than pleased with the Bee 
Journal. It bas been a great help to me. 
I would have it if the price were two dol- 
lars per year. Rost. NORTMAN. 

Jackson Co., Wis., Dec. 18. 


- ~=—<we + 


Bees Did Well. 
Bees have done well here this year. 
White clover was fine. The fall crop was 
not so Kood as last year. being too dry. 
Bees are in good condition for wintering. 
C. V. 


MANN. 
Sangamon Co., Ill., Dec. 20. 





Best Honey from Cotton-Bloom. 


The honey-flow in this part of Texas was 
excellent. The best honey we get is from 
the cotton-bloom. We credit our success 
to the American Bee Journal 

TENA S. Epzarps. 

Lamar Co., Tex., Jan. 5. 


Good for Arkansas. 


I had six colonies. spring count, took off 
1,000 pounds, and increast to 10 colonies. 
I took the prize on fine comb honey at our 
county fair. How is that for Arkansas, 
where bee-culture is a a infancy? 

S. Ropers, M. D. 

Johnson Co., Ark., “Dec. 38 


Made a Good Record. 


My bees made a good record the past 
season. From 19 colonies, spring count, I 
secured 2.400 pounds of honey, all comb but 
140 pounds—in round numbers 126 pounds 
per colony. I increast to 42. Not bad for 
Cook county. isit? G. W. STEPHENSON. 

Cook Co., Ill. 








A Valuable Kind of ‘‘ Weed.” 


My report is as follows: 10 colonies, 
spring count, and received 500 pounds of 
nice white clover honey, besides increasing 
to 22 colonies. I can’t get along without 
the American Bee Journal. 

Carroll Co., Ill. Gro. W. WEED. 


Drouth 2 and Frost. 


I started last spring with 32 colonies, had 
17 swarms, and got about 300 pounds of 
white clover honey, when the drouth set in 
and the flow stopt until fall, then I got 800 
pounds of honey. I would have gotten 
more if the frost had not killed the smart- 
weed, which was in its prime at that time. 

Wooéford Co., Ill. S. BuRTON. 


A Lady Bee-Keeper’s Report. 


Bees did fairly well here the past season, 
and went into winter quarters in good con- 
dition. From 18 colonies last spring I in- 
creast to 41, and have 450 pounds of surplus 
rae and an abundance of winter stores 
forall. This is not a large yield of surplus 
for this country. but an averagecrop. The 
latter part of the summer and early fall 














Only 6 cts. per Pound in 4 Can Lots or Over. 
Finest Alfalfa Honey 


IT SELLS ON TASTING. 


The Honey that Suits All 
Who Buy It. 


We can furnish White Alfalfa Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, op 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: lcan, inacase, 7 cents per pound; 2 cans 
in one case, 634 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 6 cents. The Cash must accom- 
pany each order. 





(” A sample of the honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 8 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity. 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Page & Lyon Mfg. Co. New London, 


———Wisconsin, 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 








Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


They bave also one One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the Clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of mills and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable this firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 
Please mention the American Bee Journal. 


BEE-KEEPERS : 


We are making a strictly A No. 1 line of 


Hives, Sections, Shipping-Cases, Frames, 


etc., and are selling these goods on their merits. 


We do not claim to sell at cost as we are not in business merely for what glory 
there may be attacht to it. 


We do claim that our goods are as fine as can be produced anywhere, and that our 
prices will be found fair and reasonable. 


We are in a position toserve you promptly and satisfactorily, and we ask you to 
give us a chance to do so. 


Why not write to us to-day for our Free, Ilustrated Catalog * ? Or, better 
still, send us a list of what goods you will require for neat season’s use, and we shall take 
pleasure in quoting prices on same. Very truly yours, 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 
STAR BRK Fruit BOOK esses intormation 9 ine We PAY FREIGHT 


TAtf 








colored plates of 21 fruits, 100 photos. RK JK Louisiana, MO. 
Millions of market sorts cost LESS, yet pis | rn Mo. 
old & new: Ben Davis, Black Ben Da- F720 Wree2ed better quality kport, il. 
vis; Elberta; Red June Jap—evERYTHING. & is impossible. 0s Dansville, N.Y. 








That Queen-Clipping Device Free 


PLEASE READ THIS OFFER TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS : 


Send us just one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and we 
will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device rrez of charge. Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 
will be sent postpaid for 30 cts. But why not get it as a Premium by the above offer 
You can’t earn 30 cts. any easier. Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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were too dry for a good honey-flow, and as 
most of our honey-producing plants bloom 
at this time, the honey-flow was cut short. 
We never have such large yields as are 
reported from some parts of the country, 
but we seldom fail to get some surplus, and 
nearly always get plenty of winter stores. 

I am well pleased with the Bee Journal, 
and I am greatly interested in tbe busy 
bees. I want to learn more of them. 

Saline Co. Nebr. Mrs. E. J. Trovrt. 


_——<_ + 


Expect to Begin in March. 


If the winter and spring are favorable, 
we will commence business in March with 
500 good, strong colonies. G. W. WEEKs. 

Orange Co., Calif. 











Bees Nearly a Total Failure. 


Bees have been as near a total failure as 
we ever had in this locality. The most of 
them stored enough to winter on, but very 
little surplus, and that of poor quality. We 
had late frosts in the spring, and in Junea 
hail-storm. Bees stopt swarming, and took 
the honey in the sections below. 

Dodge Co., Minn. D. E. Wuairtine. 
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Had a Fine Rain—Prospects Good. 


_ We have just had a fine rain of about 13/ 
inches, with prospects of plenty more, 
which means a good honey crop for 1898. I 
wish we were like the bees in the produc- 
tion of honey, in that we would not have 
to figure on profit, but we seem slow to 
learn from them, that uses are the true 
motive in production. W. B. Hunter. 
Riverside Co., Calif., Jan. 11. 
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Did Well the Past Season. 


I have been reading the Bee Journal for 
some time and like it very much. I obtain 
mucb information from it, and would not 
like to be without it. I have not been keep- 
ing bees a great while. I have 10 colonies, 
and they did well the past season. I hope 
they may increase next year. They are all 
in good condition for winter. 

WILLARD ALDRICH. 

Allamakee Co., lowa, Vee. zs. 





Credits the Bee Journal with Half. 


_ Tcommenced last spring with 10 colonies, 
increast to 22, and produced 873 pounds of 
very fine honey, 256 being comb honey in 
one-pound sections, which I sold to my 
neighbors at 10 and 1214 cents. I give the 
**Old Reliable’ credit for at least one-half 
of my success. O. B. MONTFORT. 
Shelby Co., Ky., Dec. 27. 
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Report for 1897. 


I commenced the spring of 1897 with 
about 200 colonies in one yard, increast to 
280, and got about 16,000 pounds of honey, 
half comb and half extracted. Bees are in 
fine condition for another year. I weighed 
25 colonies, and they averaged 58 pounds 
each, without tops and blankets. They are 
wintering finely. I could not do without 
the American Bee Journal. Long may it 
live and prosper. N. STAININGER. 

Cedar Co., lowa, Jan. 10. 





A Report from West Virginia. 


There are no regular bee-keepers in my 
neighborhood, but each farmer keeps a few 
colonies. It seems to be too rainy here in. 
early spring to be a good bee-country. In 
1597 it was very wet till August; from this 
fact the honey-crop was light, as we have 
no fall flow. I harvested only 586 pounds 
of comb honey from 25 colonies, spring 
count, and increast to 30. 

Me This winter is very open so far (now Dec. 
21). I have packt my bees all ready for 
the cellar, but the weather keeps so open 
they are still on the summer stands. I 
have not as yet introduced the Italian bee ; 
my bees are all blacks, or the old German 
bee, and they seem so healthy lam afraid 








Sweet + Clover 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
freight or express, at the following prices, 
cash with order’ 


5b 10H 25b 50b 
Sweet Clover (white). .60 81.00 82.25 84.00 
Alsike Clover........ .70 1.25 3.00 5.75 
White Clover... ..... .80 140 3.00 5.00 
Alfalfa Clover........ .60 1.00 2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover....... .54 90 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 


Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORE & Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Southern Home 
of the Honey-Bee 


Is now ready for your orders for QUEENS of 
either 3 or 5 Banded Italians and Steel 
Grey Carniolans. More than 300 Tested 
Queens to begin with. Untested. either race, 
75 cts. each; June and until October 50 cents 
each. Tested $1.00 each. Good Breeders, $2 
each. Straight 5-Bunded or “ Faultless”’ 
Queens, $5.00 each. satisfaction guaranteed. 


GEO. W. HUFSTEDLER, 
Successor to Hufstedler Bros., 
3Atf BEEVILLE, Bee Co, TEX. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


9, HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
Muth S Square Glass Jars. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


BEE-KEEPERs’ SUPPLIES in general, etc etc, 
Send for our new catalog. 
Practical Hints” will be mailed for 10c. 
in stamps. Apply to— 


Chas. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


are worth looking 
OUR PRICE at. We are mak- 
Champion Chafi-Hive 


with dovetailed body and supers, 
and a full line of other Supplies, 
and we are selling them CHEAP. 
postal sent for a price-list may save 
you $888 

HK. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
Box 187 SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 

















e@ IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A.J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


w"-Baa-Keeper’s Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Grood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey, 


Being the cleanest is usually workeo 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN,. 
Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. ¥. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
Let me send you my 64- 


BEE-KEEPERS ! page Catalog for 18¥8. 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 














Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





if I go to importing other stock I will im- 
port disease, but I am thinking of trying 
afew Itelians next spring. My bees are 
very gentle. My wife and I can handle 
them by the day, as it were, and never get 
a sting, but we use a little smoke, but no 
gloves or veils. 

Iappreciate the American Bee Journal 
very much. I feel that I could not succeed 
with my bees asI doif it were not for this 
valuable help. IrnA SHOCKEY. 

Randolph Co., W. Va., Dee. 21. 


Need to be Re-enthused. 


The cheapness and slow sale of honey 
have knockt the enthusiasm out of bee- 
keepers in this locality, but I am in the busi- 
ness to stay awhile at least, unless I starve 
out. I could not get along without the 
American Bee Journal, and I wish it pros- 
perity. The honey-yield was rather below 
an averege crop in this section the past 
season. - A. D. WATSON. 

Tioga Co., Pa. 








No Winter Protection Needed. 


My bees are doing well on the summer 
stands without any protection whatever. 
They have flown every day except two, 
when it rained all day. The currant bush 
will bloom in about two weeks now, which 
will start the bees in their spring work. 
Think how pleasant itis here! I have sat 
till bedtime, the past two or three nights, 
with the door wide open, and without a 
fire. Mrs. M. M. DUNNEGAN. 

San Patricio Co., Tex., Jan. 6. 





A Winter Experiment. 


I can’t do without the American Bee 
Journal. I have 40 colonies put away for 
winter—30 colonies in the cellar, and 10 on 
the summer stands. I set them ina row 
about 6 inches from the ground. and about 
6 inches apart in the row. Then I put 
boards on the northeast and west, 8 inches 
from the hives, and packt under and be- 
tween, and on top solid with forest leaves, 
then I put good cases on ~. This is an 
experiment with me. W. L. MiTcHELL. 

Whiteside Co., Lil., Jan. 10. 





Report for 1897. 


My report for the year 1897 is, 900 pounds 
of comb honey of good quality; spring 
count, 30 colonies, increast to 70. Honey is 
rather dull sale at 1214 cents per pound. I 
sell mostly direct to consumers. ran out 
of supplies last season. I would advise my 
bee-keeping friends to lay in their supplies 
in time. ‘A stitch in time saves nine.” I 
found it so last season. 

I don’t see bow a beginner can get along 
without the ‘‘old reliable’? American Bee 
Journal. ‘* Beedom Boiled Down”? is very 
fine. 

We have bad steady winter in this part 
of the State since Dec. 3, with five to eight 
inches of snow. J. E. ENYART. 

Gentry Co., Mo., Dec. 25. 





Moving Bees Around for Forage. 


I have had only two years’ experience 
with bees, but with fair success. Last sea- 
son I commenced, in the orange groves, 
with 25 colonies, had to transfer nine of 
them, and when the orange bloom failed I 
moved them seven miles to the mountain 
white sage, and when that failed, on Aug. 
15 I moved six miles to the alfalfa range, 
and that lasted until the last of October. I 
now have the bees back in the orange 

rove, ready for the bloom about April. 15. 

wound up the season with 2,800 pounds of 
extracted honey, and incressing to 57 colo- 
nies, with plenty of stores for the winter. 

To prepare for moving I took some laths 
1gx1}¢ inches, riptin the center, cut them 
off about six to eight inches in length, then 
pusht them down between the frames at 
one end of the frames only, picking out 
different sized sticks so as to all the space 
in each; and both bottom and top boxes, 
fastening the top and bottom boxes to- 
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Prices were never before so low—stock was never better. 
Everything in the REID NURSERIES is healthy, well rooted, 
fully up to grade, You will get exactly what you want 
at one-half price. Write for estimates, suggestions, 
illustrated catalogue. Try the STAR STRAWBERRY 
and ELDORADO BLACKBERRY. 

REID'S NURSERIES, Bridgeport, Qhio. 


THE PROGRESSIVE BEE-KEEPER 


Is a 28-page monthly bee-journal publisht at Higginsville, Mo.—price 50 cts. a year. With 
the vear of 1898. we begin the eighth volume, hence it is past the experimental stage. R. 
B. Leahy and G. M. Doolittle, editors. Some of the features of 1898 will be a con- 
tinuation of ** Wayside Fragments,’’ by Somnambulist. ** Eperience 
and Its essons,”’’ by R. C. Aikin. This series of articles will be reviewed by Mr. 
Doolittle, which is practically giving his experience with its lessons. ‘‘ Experience and Its 
Lessons,’ as reviewed, will be a gold-mine for beginners and advantageous to those more 
advanced in bee-culture. The somnambulist articles are written ina pleasing style. as 
none but **Sommy’”’ could write them. They are highly entertaining and instructive. 
Dr. C. €. Miller and other popular writers also cotribute to its columns. The Pro- 
GRESSIVE is a popular journal at a popular price. Printed in the highest art, on beautiful 
paper. Fearless in its character. newsy in its contents, und artistic in its make-up. Re- 
member the PROGRESSIVE BEE-KEEPER is but 50c.a year. The PRoGRESSIVE and that “ one 
only ’ book for beginners, the Amateur Bee-Keeper, by Prof. J. W. Rouse, 
both for 65c. A sample copy of the ProGreEssive for your name, and a beautiful, illus- 
trated catalog of apiarian supplies for the asking. Address, 


LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 





eVververerverrrr, 








This Very Remarkable Social Story, 


The thought of which is the application to 
all life of the test question, ‘‘ What would 
Jesus do?” has had an extraordinary sale, 
even during the “dull times’ of summer. 
In the guise of a dramatic story, the book 
makes a powerful appeal to the public con- 
science in the lines in which interest is now 
so deeply aroused, namely, the social condi 
tions affecting the relations of employer 
and employe, rich and poor, the Christian 
and the world, the saloon and the voter, etc. 
The author believes his test—"What would 
Jesus do ?’’—to be nothing less than revolu- 
tionary, and applies it with searching di- 
rectness, not only to commercial and social, 
but also to religious life. The deep interest 
which the story has awakened is indicated 
by the thousands that have been sold, and 
the many voluntary testimonials, among 
them being the following : 

“The reading of the book will search 
many a beart, and ought to lead to a sim- 


ler, holier, and more fully consecrated 
Yhristian life.’’—Sunday-School Times. 


“Singularly imopressive....It is a sermon 
in action, and one that cannot fail to touch 
the heart.’-—New York Christian Advocate. 


“Mr. Sheldon’s book makes a strong im- 
| ee as a plea for more simplicity of 
iving, for more economy and more princi- 
ple in the matter of personal expenditure. 
and for the application of the laws of right 
eousness and justice to the methods of busi- 
administration.”—New York Independent. 


Size 5x7%—nearly 300 pages. 


Price, in paper cover, 25 cts., postpaid; bound in cloth, Ti cts. Or, we will 
mail a copy of the paper-covered edition for sending us ONE NEW subscriber to the 
Bee Journal for a year at $1.00, or for sending us Two NEW subscribers we will 
mai] you a copy of the cloth-bound edition. We will send the paper-covered book 
and the Bee Journal one year—both together for $1.10; or the cloth-bound book 
and the Bee Journal one year—both for $1.50. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ils. 


California 2+ 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Oopy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural) 
pose of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
andsomely illustrated 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, OAL. 


JERUSA 


NAZARETH 





ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION Comamation 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing Gaining. Dadoin . 
ging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery. 

Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 

SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 

46 Water St SENEOA FALLS, N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








Bee-Keeper’s Guide—see page 43. 





gether by drawing a wire tightly around 
the whole, including the bottom-board. I 
am satisfied with the experience of moving, 
and expect, if I live, to manage them so 
next season, provided all other conditions 
are favorable. I have heard of different 
ways of preparing bees for moving, and 
finding this plan very efficient, I thought it 
might be of use to some one else. 
W. J. LINvVILue, 
San Bernardino Co., Calif., Dec. 27. 





Wintering Well. 


My bees are wintering well so far—1l7 
colonies in the cellar, and five on the sum- 
mer stands. J. D. Boop. 3 

Linn Co., Mo., Dee 28. 


A Good Year for Bees. 


The past was a very good year for bees 
in this locality. We had a good crop of 
white clover honey, but the fall flow did 
not amount to much. The American Bee, 
Journal is first-class. Cuas. D. HANDEL. 

Carroll Co., Ill., Jan 2. 





Bees in Good Condition. 


I bought a colony of bees the spring of 
1895, and now have 14 in apparently good 
condition. I have obtained much valuab'e 
information from the American Bee Jour. 
nal. D. W. WILL. 

Somerset Co., Pa., Jan. 1. 





Prospect Unfavorable for 1898. 


I would not miss the American Bee Jour- 
nal for anything, as it’isa great help to 
me. My bees did well the past year. It is 
very dry now, and not much of a prospect 
for honey for next year. B. P. SHirk. 

Kings Co., Calif., Dec. 30. 


_—_ + 


Poor Season—Some Fall Honey. 


We had a poor season in 1897, with some 
fall honey, so that the bees went into win- 
ter quarters with ample stores. Success to 
the American Bee Journal. 

Kewanee Co., Wis. F. E. Wyman. 


-—~ —  +- 


Prospects for a Better Clover Year. 


Honey is a little slow sale here, but I 
have 100 colonies of bees now in winter 
quarters in splendid condition, with the 
prospect here of a better clover year com- 
ing than we had last. 

CHAUNCEY REYNOLDS. 

Sandusky Co., Ohio, Dec. 21. 


stepninseeticeniaiahdaataidaiaves 
Stopping Robbing. 

I have read much concerning robber bees. 
I had a colony last spring which was*weak 
in bees; some of the rest took to robbing, 
and I tried all remedies given in the Bee 
Journal, but tono purpose. I moved the 
colony away, and put another strong one 
in its place. They stopt robbing in one 
hour. Sot Harpst. 

Mercer Co., Pa., Dec. 25. 





Prizes the Bee Journal. 


I feel much attacht to the Bee Journal, 
and look forit every Friday, as it comes 
without fail. Ihave two volumes bound. 
and the one of 1897 will be as soon as I re- 
ceive all the numbers, for I think with the 
help of the index they are as good as the 
text-books, for I get the opinions of the 
best writers. JOHN SUTTER. 

Ontario Co., N. Y., Dec. 22. 


A Good Word for Bee-Papers. 


The bee-keepers throughout America 
should feel very thankful that they are so 
abundantly supplied with weekly and 
monthly publications devoted to the inter- 
est of the busy bee. I cannot think but it 
is stupidity on the part of a good many 
who pretend to keep bees, to think they 
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can get along without subscribing for one 
or more of the many good journals now 
offered at such very moderate prices, 
which would enable them to keep abreast 
of the times, as well as keep well-informed 
of the advancements of the pursuit. I have 
often thought that one can judge pretty 
well, as soon as entering a man’s bee-yard, 
whether he is a subscriber and reader of a 
bee-paper or not, wherewith to keep him- 
self posted. Not less than five different 
bee-periodicals come to my address every 
month, and I read every one of them, from 
cover to back; and altbough my “other 
half’ says | read too much, | tell her the 
result of the honey harvest always decides 
the matter. Long live the American Bee 
Journal. D. W. HEISE. 
Ontario, Canada. 


e+ 


Enjoys His Bees. 


I have 34 colonies of bees altogether—26 
in the conntry 10 miles from the city, and 
eight in the city. I started with three colo- 
nies in my city apiary last spring, and I in- 
creast by artificial swarming to eight. I 
never get hungry or tired while amg | 
for my bees. I enjoy them thoroughly; 
is a pleasure. J.R. Fae. 

Monroe Co., N. Y. 


_—- 


Making a Success with Bees. 


In 1895 I had a few colonies in old box- 
gums. I got very little boney from them, 
so after I began to read the Bee Journal I 
thought I would try the Langstroth hives. 
I transferred the bees, and I started last 
spring with 13 colonies, increast to 23, and 
I bave taken and sold about 1,100 pounds of 
comb honey. My bees are all Italians, the 
only ones in this part of the country, that I 
know of. Oneof my neighbors got me to 
send south for 13 Italian queens; I did so, 
and introduced them for him, and did not 
lose a queen. So much, Mr. Editor, for the 
American Bee Journal. P. McDowELL. 

Mason Co., Ky., Jan. 5 











‘*Started” by a Bee-Keeper. 


I am a |rand new bee-keeper, only a 
little over a year old in the business, but I 
like it very much so far. 

I want to say ‘‘Amen’”’ to the editor’s 
reply to John A. Pease. of California, as I 
am one that was ‘‘started’’ in the business 
by a bee-keeper. I secured a little over 78 
pounds of comb honey per colony, spring 
count, from 14 colonies, and increast to 24 
the past season, which I am wintering on 
the summer stands. I like the American 
Bee Journal very much. J. 8. Downy. 

Logan Co., Ill., Dee. 27 


Fairly Good Season in 1897. 


I had a fairly good sevson in 1897. I 
commenced with 65 colonies, bred up to 90, 
and obtained 5,200 pounds of comb honey, 
nearly all white, not over 400 pounds of 
amber and dark. Iam selling this crop at 
a lower price than ever before—10 cents for 
white and 8 cents for amber and dark. I 
have yet about 2,500 pounds on hand, but it 
will all goin good time. Clover is nearly 
all killed in this vicinity by drouth. I have 
kept bees 30 years at this place, and I have 
never had an entire failure. Ido not keep 
nearly as many now as I have in years 


past. S. Pace. 
Carroll Co., Ill, 





Jan. 10. 





Poorest Season for Years. 


I have been a constant reader of the 
American Bee Journal ever since I have 
been interested in bees, which will be 11 
years in the spring, and I would not like to 
do without it now. 


The past was the poorest year for surplus 
honey since I have had anything to do with 
bees, still not quite a total failure, as I har- 
vested perhaps 18 or 20 pounds (mostly ex- 
tracted) per colony, spring count, but some 
of the bee-keepers in this locality having 
larger apiaries had to feed some to carry 
the bees through the winter. I never aim 





EE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES! 
Largest and Best equipt 
Factory in the 


SOUTH-WEST. 
Send for Catalog. 
p FRED A. DALTON, 
1A26t WALKER, Vernon Co., Mo. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BEES FOR SALE. 


About 90 Colonies of Italians. Any one want- 
ing to start an apiary cannot do vetter than 
to call on Dr. E. Gallup, Santa Ana, Calif., 
and examine the Bees before purchasing else- 
where. Double sets of Combs in Langstroth- 
Simplicity Hives, and warranted a superior 
lot of Bees for business. Correspodence so- 
licited. Dr. E. GALLUP, 

SANTA ANA, Orange Co., CAL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 














wT rite for terms. 
Lake Erie Mfg. Co., 147 e.1 is St., Erie, Pa. 


44E26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


FREE FOR A MONTH. 


If you are interested in sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
and only weekly sheep paper published in 
the United States. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP * »* .» 


has a hobby which is the sheep breederand 
his industry, first foremost and all the 
time. Are youinterested? Write to-day 
Wool Markets & Sheep, - = Chicago 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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i Bee - Supplies! Roovt’s 
Goons at Root’s Prices. 

Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 

and every thing used by 

bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 

vice, low freight rate. Cat- 

tree. in giter 6. Pouder, 

512 Mass. Ave., 


“Was povaeR’Ss ay” INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


FIRST. PRIZE WINNERS 


8, Mammoth, Fi I 
os. of 100 pages m aes 
something entirely new, os ait about 
bi yultry, how to be a winner, how to MAKE 






















G MONEY. Contains beautiful ay | 
slate of fowls in theirnatural colors. Send 
I cts. for 


postage, Boron FREEPORT, PLL. 


Box 914 
44A26t Please mention the Bee Journal 
















Bee - Hives, Sections, Shipping- 
Cases—everything used by bee- 
keepers. Orders filled promptly. 

Send for cote. MINNESOTA BEE- 

KEEPERS’ SUPPLY MFG. €0., Nicollet 
Island, Minneapolis, Minn. 
22Atf CHAS. MONDENG, Mer. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 











HATCI ATCH Chickens SY STAD. 
mare | EXCELSIOR Incubator 


<i rae Perfect, | agin ne 
operation. 
Gret-clees 










Circulars 
Send 6c. for 








islns, Catalogue. 
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Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded on every 


i | MARILLA 


INCUBATOR & BROODER 


we sell. Are not those reasonable terms? 
That shows you how much faith we have 
in our mach{nes. Either HOT WATER 
or HOT AIR machines. A child can work 
them. Eleventh year on the marset. 


THE MARILLA INCUBATOR CO. 
Catalog 4e.stamps. Box 20 Marilla, N. Y. 


4E4t Please mention the Bee Journal.) 









to keep more than 20 or 25 colonies, and try 
to have them good and strong. 
8. C. BooHER. 
Woodbury Co., Iowa, Dec. 29. 





Bees in Good Condition. 


I have 81 colonies of bees in winter quar- 
ters in good condition. I had 57 last spring, 
increast to 81, and took 2,357 unds of 
mostly comb honey, and 24 pounds of bees- 
wax. Quite a number of swarms went 
away, as I lost my wife July 5, and that 
day I had six swarms, but paid no atten- 
tion to them for the next two days. Iam 
left with three little boys. 

AUSTIN REYNOLDS. 


Monroe Co., Wis., Jan. 10. 





Will Test the Danzenbaker Hive. 


What [ mean on page 715 (1897) concern- 
ing the Danzenbaker hive being too expen- 
sive was, that to handle a colony of bees it 
requires two hive-bodies and two supers, 
which at catalog prices would cost as much 
as a double-wall hive, and not nearly so 
good for this climate. Mr. Danzenbaker’s 
hive is a good one for a warm climate, and 
also for anyone that likes a single-wall 
hive. I did not mean to harm Mr. Danzen- 
baker, nor his hive. I want to try them 
for 1898, and of course his hive must stand 
on its own good qualities. I will giveita 
fair and impartial test. 

Davin N. 

Franklin Co., Ohio. 


Has Kept Bees 14 Years. 

This is my 14th year at bee-keeping, and 
I have produced $2,500 worth of honey. I 
commenced the first season with six colo- 
nies, and the last with 70, and the past sea- 
son I got $425 worth of honey, besides in- 
creasing from 70 to 96 colonies. 

While at the Buffalo convention I intro- 
duced myself to Messrs. York, Doolittle, 
Miller, Hutchinson and Root. I had be- 
come so well acquainted with them through 
reading their writings that I felt as if they 
were old friends of mine, altho I was an 
entire stranger tothem. Iam engaged in 
farming and peach-growing, and cannot 
give my bees as careful attention as I 
would like to do. D. L. FIves. 

Monroe Co., N. Y. 


OOO OO eee 


PAID FOR 
Cash Beeswax 


For all the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 25 cents per 
pound, CASH. Nocommission. Now if 
you want cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO, 
118 Michigan st., CHICAGO, ILL. 


RITcHEY. 











METAL WHEELS 


‘eee 
in all sizes and varieties, to fit any 
They last forever. Either 


axle. 
direct or stagger spok Can’t 
break down; can’ dry out: no 
resetting of tires. Good in dry —— 
as in wet weather. Send for catalo 
prices. ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 
QUINCY - ILLINOIS. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








New Work.—The Ontario County. N. Y., 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its ninth 
annual convention at Canandaigua, N. Y., 
Jan. 27 and 25, 1898. An interesting pro- 
gram isin course of preparation. All are in- 
vited. RutH E. TAYLOR, Sec. 

Beuona, N.Y. 
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HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


LLL aN al Nel af Meh 


cago, I1l,, Dec. 13.—Fancy white 11 to 
12c. No. 1,'10¢.: fancy amber, 8 to 9¢c.; No. 1, 
7%c.; fancy dark. 7c. Extracted, white, 5 to 6c. ; 
amber, 4 to 5c.; dark, 4c. Beeswax, 26 to 27c. 


The demand for comb honey is not satisfac- 
tory. and it can be bought at even lower 
yrices than quoted, where it is not in the 
ands of a dealers. There seems to be 
no outside demand. Extracted without special 
change. Beeswax is scarce. 


Milwaukee, Wis., Dec.13.—Fancy white, 
12 to 13c.; No.1,11 to 12c.; fancy amber, 9 
to 10c.; fancy dark, 8 to 9c. Extracted, 
white, 5% to 6c.; amber.4% to 5c. Beeswax, 
25 to 27c. 

This market has been 4 sustained on 
boney since our last report. alues remain 
about the same, as there has been a very good 
consumptive demand, especially for ex- 
tracted, while the comb honey has seemed to 
accumulate with increast receipts, and we 
feel to meet the demand even if at a reduc- 
tion from quotations. There seems to be 
more demand from those who eat honey than 
in former seasons, which is a good feature of 
the trade which we desire to encourage. We 
are expecting a good trade from this forward. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 15.—Fancy white. 
12 to12%ec.: No. 1,11 to 12c.; No. 1 amber, 
9 to 10c. Extracted. white, 6 to 7c.; amber. 4 
to5c. Beeswax, 22 to 25c. 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 22.—Fancy white 
11 to1le.: off grades, 9 to 10c.; buckwheat 
and mixt, 6% to 7c. Extracted, California 
white, 5 10 5%c.; light amber, 4% to 4Xc.; 
white clover and basswood, 5 to 5\c.; buck- 
wheat, 4 to 4%c.; Southern, 50c. a gallon. 
Beeswax is in good demand at 25 to 27c. 


Our market remains quiet. Fancy grades 
of white comb are about cleaned up. and 
these would find sale on arrival at quotations. 
We have a large stock of buckwheat, mixt, 
and ofi grades of white, and, as the demand 
for these is very iight, we cannot encourage 
further shipments for the near future. Ex- 
tracted of all kinds is selling fairly well. 


Minneapolis, Minn,, Dec. 15, — Fancy 
white, 11 to 12c.; No. 1,10 to 1l1c.; fancy am- 
ber, 10c.; No. 1, 9%c.; fancy dark 9 to 9%c.: 
No. 1,8 to 9c. Extracted, white, 5 to 6c.; am- 
ber, 4 to 4%c.; dark,4c. Beeswax, 23c. 


Market holds firm at above prices. Good 
ones for extracted. Wax is quiet but firm 
at 23c. 


Albany, N. Y., Dec. 13,—Fancy white, 12 
to 13c.; No. 1,11 to 12¢.; fancy amber. 8 to 
%c.; No. 1, 8¢c.; fancy dark, 8c.; No. 1, 7% to 
8c. Extracted, white, 5 to 6c.; amber, 4% to 
d5c.. dark, 4 to 4%c. 

There is an ample stock of comb on hand 
and selling freely at quotations. Extracted 
is not plentituland from nformation received 
there is not much in the hands of producers, 


Buffalo, N. ¥., Jan. 14.—Strictly fancy 1- 
pound comb honey is more active at mostly 
i0c., occasionally 1lc., but all other gradas 
are dormant and have to ..e cut to almost any 
price to move them, ranging from 8c. down 
to dc. Extracted is also very dull at 4 to 6c, 
We cannot recommend the shipping of honey 
— unless it is strictly fancy 1-pound sec- 

ons, 


There is no selling pressure of consequence 
on desirable lots of water white, either comb 
or extracted, such being heid as a rule at full 
quotations. Amber grades are in greater sup- 
ply than the demand. and market for this 
class presents an easy tone. Dark qualities 
arein poor request, despite low asking fig- 
ures. Beeswax is firm at current quotations, 
with very little offering, either from first or 
second hands. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 17.—We quote honey 
nominal. but very little selling. Demand is 
ight. White comb, 1-ibs.. 10 1-2 to 12c.; 
amber. 8 to 10c.; dark, 5 to 7c.; broken comb, 
4 to 7c. Extracted, in cans, white, 5% to 
5 1-2c.; light amber, 4% to 5c¢.; amber, 4\ to 
41-2c.; dark, 3 1-2 to 4c. Beeswax, 25 to 
25 1-2c. Tosell honey in lo's above prices 
would probably have to be shaded a little. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Jen, 15.—Fancy white, 
11 to 13c.; No 1, 10 to 11c.; fancy amber, 9 to 
10c. Extracted, white.5 to 6c. Beeswax, 25 


to 27c. Market appears to be well supplied 
and sales are rather slow for this time of the 
year. This is especiall 

und dark grades of comb 
in good demand. 


true of the amber 
honey. Beeswax is 


Kansas City, Mo., Jar. 20.—Fancy white, 

10 to Lic,; No. 1. 10c.; amber, 9 to 10c.; dark. 

8 to 9c. Extracted, white,5% to 6c.; amber, 

5 to5%e.: dark, 4 to4%c. Beeswax, 20 to 22c. 

a... market is well supplied, and demand is 
ght. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 18.—Fancy, in car- 
tons. 12% to 13c.; in glass, 11 to 12c.; A No. 
1. 10 tollc.; No. 1, 9c.; No. 2, 8c.; No. 3,no 
sale. Beeswax. 27c. 

The demand for honey is light on all grades, 
with a full supply. Pure beeswax is in good 
demand, bnt supply is light. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 18,—Fancy white, 
10c.; No. 1, 9c.; amber, 8c. Extracted, white, 
5c.; amber, 4c.; dark, 3%c. Beeswax. 28c. 

Late arrivals of California honey have de- 
moralized our market. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 17.—There is no 
change in prices, but rather a slow demand 
for all kinds of honey. We quote 10 to 13c. 
asthe range of prices for best white comb 
honey, and 3 1-2 to 6c., for extracted, accord- 
ing to quality. Beeswax isin fair demand at 
25 to 27c. for good to choice yellow. 


Detroit, Mich., Nov. 9.—Fancy white, 11 
to 12c.; No. 1.10 to 11c,; fancy amber, 9 to 
10c.; No. 1, 8 to 9c.; fancy dark, 7 to 8c, Ex- 
tracted, white, 5 to 6c.; amber, 4 to5ic. Bees- 
wax, 25 to 26c. 


List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 





Chicago, fllis. 
R. A. BuRNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. W. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGKLKEN, 
120 & 122 W. Broadway. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
0. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8+. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
BATTERSON & CO.. 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. B, WILLIAMS & Co., 80 & 82 Broadway. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 
Mr, Seiser handles no honey on commission 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Westcott Com. O0o.. 213 Market 8t 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. HAL & Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. BisHop & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 

BLAKE. Scott & LEE., 57 Chatham Street. 

. Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

WALTER S. PoupDER, 162 Mass:chusetts ave, 
Albany, N. ¥. 

CuHaAs. MCCULLOCH & Co., 380 Broadway. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. fF. MuTs & 8on, cor. Freeman & Central Avs. 





Basswood Honey "Sax 


We have a limited number of barrels 
of very best Basswood Extrac- 
ted Honey, weighing NET about 250 Ibs. 
which we are offering at 6 cents per Ib. 
f.o. b. Chicago. Do you want a barrel 
or so of it? If so, address, with the cash, 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 





Please Send Us the Namesof your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the BEE 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
andi get them to subscribe with you, and 





secure some of the premiums we offer. 





A New Egg-Producer. — Witb 
many years of experience and careful 
study I have discovered by feeding sun- 
flower seed to poultry it almost doubled 
their laying qualities. I prefer the New 
Mammoth Russian Sunflower seed, which 
isa much larger seed, and contains more 
egg-forming material than the common 
sunflower. For several years I have ex- 
perimented with it on our Light Brahmas, 
and found that by feeding it the Brahmas 
laid equally as well as the Leghorns or any 
of the other smaller breeds. It much im- 
proves them in size if fed to chicks while 
growing. It can be grown much more 
cheaply than any other grain, with much 
less labor, and it will grow in any climate 
and on any soil. We have sold in the last 
few years hundreds of pounds of this New 
Mammoth Russian Sunflower seed, and 
have received hundreds of testimonials say- 
ing that it is justas we claim regarding 
ability to make hens lay and grow more 
rapidly than if fed on any other food. The 





fanciers and farmers should not overlook 
this or anything else pertaining to their 
poultry, for they bring more money ac- 
cording to capital than anything else on 
the farm. If your poultry is kept up well, 
new blood added each year, the mites and 
hen-lice kept out, fowls better protected 
from sudden changes of weather, and more 
care taken as to what you feed them, you 
will find on a year’s income your poultry is 
the best payer on the farm; while it is just 
the opposite with those farmers giving 
them no care whatever, letting them hunt 
whatever waste food they can find, and 
hunt their own shelter, saying it won't 
pay to build a poultry-house or get any 
new blood. as there is not enough money in 
poultry. Surely not under such conditions, 
as such fowls will not lay many eggs nor 
weigh much when sold at market. Take 
my advice and try it for justone year, 
keeping an account of just what you make 
on your poultry if proper cere is given. I 
publish a book, price 15 cents, on the care 
and management of poultry in full, with 
many years of practical experience. Do 
not fail to get one of these before all are 
gone. Address, JounN BavuscHER, JR., Box 
94, Freeport, Ill., and mention the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal when you write to me. 





OO 


Queens and «qhueen-Rearing.— 
If you want to know how to have queens 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
the year when bees can ay all about the 
different races of bees; all about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 
cages, etc.; all about forming nuclei, mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees, or weak colonies, 
ste.; or, in fact, everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
know—send for Doolittle’s ‘ Scientific 
Queen-Rearing’’—a book of over 170 

ages, which is as interesting as a story. 
ove are some good offers of this book: 

Bound in cloth, postpaid, $1.00; or clubbed 
with the Bre JouRNAL for one year—both 
for only $1.75 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us two new subscribers to the 





Bee JOURNAL for a year at $1.00 each. 
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— A Copy of— 


Successful Bee-Keeping, 


by W. Z. Hutchinson ; 
and our 1897 Catalog, > 


cent stamp, or a copy of the 


Catalog for the Asking. We make almost 
Everything used by Bee-Keepers, and at 
Lowest Prices. OUR 


Falcon Polisht Sections 
Superior to All Others. 


Don’t buy cheaply and roughly made Goods, 
when you can have the best—such as we 


The American Bee - Keeper 


{monthly, now in its 7th year) 


36 Pages—50 Cents a Year. 
SAMPLE FREE—ADDRESS, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. ¥. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


NEW YORK, Vis the city, 
105 Park Place, is the street, 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 


is the man 
Who is prepared to ship you, on short no- 
tice, amythimg in the apiarian line. 
Are YOU the man who wants to buy ? 


[G8 Send for Catalog, anyway. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


CARLOADS 


Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
a ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
_ and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 
We want the name and ad- 
= dress of every Bee-Keeper in 
¢ America. We supply Deal- 
— ers as wellas consumers. We 
have Dry Kiln, Improved Machinery, 40,000 
feet of floor space, and all modern appliances. 
We make prompt shipment. 
Write for Catalogs, Quotations, etc. 


Inter-State Mannfacturing Co., 


HUDSON, St. Croix Cé., WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 






















16 to I. 


PAGE FENCE has 16 cross-ties to 1 rod. Wire 
fences with cross bars three, four or five feet apart 
wil] not bold hogs, sheep or even cattle for a great 


while. 16 to 1 is about the proper distance. See 
‘ad’ in next issue. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO.. Adrian. Wich. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
Wholesale 


COMB FOUNDATIO and Retail. 
Working Wax tion torcisn A Specialty, 


At Reduced Prices during the Winter. 
My Foundation will SPEAK FOR ITSELF, and 
rices are O. K. Sodonot fail to write fora 
atalog with prices and samples. 
Beeswax taken in Exchange for Foun- 
dation or any other Supplies. 


GUS DITTMER, 
AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The A. L. Root Co.’s Hoods Wholesale. 


Hetail. 


Including their discounts for Goods wanted 
for use another season. It will pay pe to 
send me list of Goods wanted. MI. Hi 

Cash for Beeswax. BELL BRANCH, MICH. 








Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





21st 
Year 


21s’ Dadant’s Foundation. 


Why Does It Sell So Well? 


Because it has always given better satisfaction than any other. 
Because IN 21 WEARS there have not been any complaints, but thou- 
sands of compliments. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction. 


Beauty, Purity, Firmness, No Sag- 
ETING. 








What more can anybody do? 
ging. No Loss. PATENT WEED PROCESS SHE 


tS Send Name for Our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. We 


sell the best VEILS, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


> 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 








Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. 


OUR MOTTO—* Well Manufactured Stock! Quick Shipments !” 


SECTIONS, SHIPPING-CASES, 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


We make a specialty of making the very best Sections on the market. 
The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be the 
best for making the One-Piece Honey-Sections—selected, young, and 
thrifty timber is used. 
{" Write for Illustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


Please mention the American Bee Journal when writing. 


Reduced Prices NYA Aa aU 
On 1896 Style Hives. 


In order to make room for stock of New Goods at our Chicago Branch, we 








offer the following list of 1896 Hives at these reduced prices to close out quick : 


5 10 20 
i | a? eee? Saewee Dea eo oc. eos oats $5.00 $¥.00 $17.00 
130 No. 1E, P. W ee fo8 4.00 7.00 13.00 
90 No. 1, 6 Reis ode ae ae ee oe 5.00 9.00 17.00 
ie eS Ae ot yee eee 5.00 9.00 17.00 
) Saree gt ES Perea le tye 6.00 11.00 21.00 
ON ee eer eee ee | eee 4.00 7.00 13.00 
> ee er eee wt te Tt Sree ee! 5.00 9.00 17.00 
SS SS eee RR Se eee 5.50 10.00 19.00 
i Sa Se slum? PROT ee Ee 6.50 12.00 23.00 
ee Be Ge IE. oink once cccdewcbbssbecacdsoszs 50 cts. each. 

13 Wakeman & Crocker Section-Presses.................... $1.00 * 


Note.—The 1896 No. 5 Hives include a honey-board as well as foundation start- 
ers, and the No. 5E have these omitted. The No. 6 have the D section-case 
arrangement, complete with sections and starters; and the No. 6E the same, 
without the sections and starters. 


Better order at once if you want any of the above list. Allare bargains, for they 
are exactly as well made in every way as our later hives. Address, 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





